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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N our correspondence columns this month we publish a letter from a 

contributor to our last number apologising for a misprint. She had 

quoted a sentence from Mr. Rudyard Kipling in which he had said 

that Henry James was “ the only lawful issue ” of Jane Austen, and 
lawful issue unfortunately appeared as “ awful issue.”” Mr. Henry James 
is dead and so could not raise his eyebrows in his well-known manner at 
_ the dreadful suggestion ; we whose fault it was, apologise to his shade and 
_ to Mr. Kipling. 


_ Misprints. 
OE, no doubt to those through whom offences come, nevertheless 
| they must come, though seldom so devastatingly as this one. 
The classic in the kind has been going the rounds lately as a new one, but 
teally dates from just after the American Civil War. It concerned a news- 
paper in Atlanta, Ga., or some such place, who referred to a local Colonel 
as ‘‘a battle-scared veteran.” The gentleman insulted burst into the office 
with a gun and threatened to shoot up the whole staff unless a revised 
~_-versi i diately published. The result was in the next number 
version were immediately p 
another slip of the printers and the not more complimentary appellation 
_ of “ bottle-scarred veteran.” 


pn cate 


Be epeints That Might Have Happened 

JAR more amusing mistakes are made by printers than ever reach the 
Fonte In our own early numbers, during the lifetime of the ever 
to be lamented Sir Edmund Gosse we used to stop almost monthly the 


misprint of Goose for Gosse. Men are sensitive, and, if it had ever slipped 
must r 
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Sweepstakes 


COMMISSION is now considering the question as to whether or 

not Sweepstakes should be legalised in this country and if so under 
what restrictions. As we are not a political journal there are many aspects 
of this matter which are beyond our purview. It is not for us to consider 
the composition of the Commission—to discover for example whether or 
not there is a majority of persons passionately prejudiced against even the 
mildest flutter. It is not for us to suggest that the harsh routine of modern 
life may be mitigated for millions if any one of them has the chance of a 
fairy-tale windfall. It is not our business to point out that it would be per- 


fectly easy to have a few controlled Sweepstakes each year without the — 


Nation going lottery-mad. It is not even our business—but the temptation 
to do so is strong—to reiterate what everybody knows, namely, that half 
the population of England is at present buying Irish Sweep tickets or shares 
in them, and that the Irish are getting millions of English money that 
might go to good causes here. 


Sweepstakes and the Arts 


Wr we can reasonably do is to suggest that, if Sweepstakes are 
made legal here there are a great many things which could be done 
with the profits which nobody seems. to have borne in mind. It is alleged 
that the English hospitals do not wish to be subsidised by Sweepstakes. 
Some of their Governors, doubtless, think that it is wicked to take a Ios. 


ee 


ticket in a lottery, though not wicked to buy shares in the hope of a com- 
pletely unearned increment. Many, very reasonably, feel that if they once 
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began to rely upon Sweepstakes for support, the vogue for Sweepstakes 


might pass and they would be left helpless with the springs of charity dried 
up. That is their affair. But the cause of the Hospitals is not the only 
public cause which deserves support. 


Things that Could be Done 


()r a single day last month we noticed in our morning paper a trium- 
phant announcement that Covent Garden might give an Autumn 
season of Opera this year, and an appeal from the valiant organiser of the 
Sadler’s Wells’ fund for an amount of money which is still necessary if the 
theatre is to be put firmly on its feet. The Shakespeare National Memorial 
Theatre Committee, after 20 years, is still sitting tight on its £100,000 
with no earthly apparent prospect of obtaining the other hundreds of 
thousands which must be obtained before the theatre can be built and 
endowed. Why should not—always provided that Sweepstakes, under 
certain conditions may be made legal—a Board of Trustees (like the 
Thames Conservancy or the Port of London Authority) be set up with 
instructions to hold not more than three or four Sweepstakes a year—as 
it might be on the Grand National, the Derby and the Cesarewitch—and 
to give a certain percentage of the receipts to the sort of causes which all 
cultivated people agree should be supported but for which adequate funds 
are never forthcoming from private sources. Committees of able people 


are constantly going grey and neglecting their own affairs in the desperate 


endeavour to raise monies for artistic institutions, for the preservation of 
beauty spots, for the propping up of decayed cathedrals. A single big 
Derby Sweepstake would endow all-the-year Opera at Covent Garden 
for ever. Another would establish and endow a National theatre. Another 
would restore Durham Cathedral (still in grave need of money) and a half-a 
dozen others. Another could provide the National Trust, the C.P.R.E. 
and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings with perpetual 
incomes beyond their wildest dreams. Here we have a field where private 
benefaction always lags hopelessly behind the need, and where the State, 
under the present régime, does next to nothing, and does not look like doing 
anything in the future. We hope that some witness will put this point 


_ adequately to the Comission. 


4 The State of the Theatre 


T has been rumoured that the production of Casanova has cost {50,000 
what with revolving stages, canals, Rialtos and all. Perhaps this will 
mark the end of the present boom—though such booms are re-current in 
stage spectacle. The thing palls. The Cavalcade of Messrs. Cochran & 


Coward, which has been a very great success, attracted the public, no 


doubt, for various reasons—one being the fact that it cleverly plays upon 
the memories of the older and middle generations. But its audience got 


their chief thrill out of not knowing what realistic scene would come next, 
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the great triumph being an extremely plausible reproduction of a London 
terminus full of fog, smoke and yellow lights with crowds passing about 
and trains coming in. This sort of thing must pall, and we hope it will, 
though Mr. Cochran must be congratulated on his magnificent energy and 
showmanship. A more beautiful production was that of the Miracle. It 
was perhaps going unnecessarily far to transform part of the auditorium 
into an ecclesiastical building ; we could have spared the incense which 


greeted our nostrils as we entered ; and there were one or two accessories — 
offensive to religious sentiment. But the first act, setting and performance ~ 


(especially the beautiful Madonna of Lady Diana Cooper) was extremely 
impressive. Where the ambitious enterprise failed was in its mutilation of 
the legend. The life of the escaped nun in the outer world was too hope- 
lessly travestied. The only person she encountered who in the least re- 


sembled a reasonable lover was wiped out early, after which she was | 


bandied helplessly about from one horrible brute to another. Who would 
not rather be in a nunnery? All real conflict and development was lost 
here. And at the end the whole story was made pointless by the nun’s 
death, which rendered the Madonna’s action in taking her place while she 
was away learning her lesson, perfectly pointless. If this is the best the 
commercial theatre can do it had better keep its paws off medieval legend. 


Two Good Shows 


HERE are as we write two good shows running in London which 

have received less than their due. That Mr. Herbert’s Derby Day 
should not have been a colossal success we can quite understand ; it 
lacks light and shade, and the music is not distinguished ; but it makes a 
very enjoyable evening’s entertainment for intelligent persons. That Mr. 
Priestley’s Dangerous Corner should have had so lukewarm a reception 
puzzles us completely. It makes no claim to profundity, but as a sheer 
piece of thrilling “ theatre,” with natural dialogue and dramatic surprises 
coming thick and fast from beginning to end, we have not for a long time 
seen its equal. It is well acted and produced and the author may be con- 
gratulated on the extreme dexterity which he has shown in his first attempt 
at invading the theatre. | 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE first annual report of the Pilgrim Trust founded by Mr. Edward 
Harkness in 1930, for the benefit of Great Britain, has now been issued. 
It is a substantial volume, well produced and profusely illustrated. It 
reviews the purpose of the trust, the work of the year, under which come 
detailed accounts of Emergency and Relief Work, and the work of preservation 
and restoration on hand in various undertakings. The illustrations contain some 
excellent reproductions from old prints and from contemporary photographs. 


a @ a 


f eae Camargo Ballet, in conjunction with the Vic-Wells Ballet and the 
Ballet Club, is being presented at the Savoy Theatre for a four week’s season 
which began on June 6th. On the opening night Job, (with decorations by Mrs. 
Raverat and music by Dr. Vaughan Williams), Tschaikowsky’s Lac des Cygnes, 
and a new work by Mr. Spike Hughes, High Yellow, were produced. The conductors 
are Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Constant Lambert, and a repertory of twelve 
ballets will be shown alternately throughout the season. 
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HE Ballet on the 28th of June gave a special performance of Giselle, and the 

occasion marked the ninety-first anniversary of this ballet which was first 
produced on June 28, 1841, to Theophile Gautier’s scenario and Adam’s music. 
At the original sensational performances the name part was taken by the great Carlotta 
Grisi who, under Lumley’s management took London by storm in 1842. At the 
forthcoming performance the same role will be performed by Mme. Spessiva, ~ 
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HE First Edition Club celebrated its tenth anniversary on the first of May 

of this year. The great range of work which has been covered by the Club’s 
exhibitions during the past decade is well known to all collectors. The Club have now 
decided to issue a series of books which will embody the finest modern craftsmanship 
and, by the co-operation of a number of printers and booksellers these volumes will 
be presented to members of the club without charge, and in the light of their member- 
ship. The First Edition Club hope that by drawing attention to this new policy 
they will encourage new members to subscribe in an undertaking which, to establish 
the success they anticipate, must necessarily receive ample support. The annual sub- 
scription is £3. 3s. od. and the first two books to be distributed are already in the press. 
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FUND is being opened in connection with Mr. William Poel’s eightieth birthday 

on July 22. by those who recognise the great and invaluable work done by him 
in the service of Elizabethan Stage Technique. At the age of 20 he began learning 
under Charles Matthews and Miss Bateman. In 1880 he produced Hamlet in the 
Elizabethan manner, inspired by the publication of the facsimile of the First Quarto. 
Since then he has been untiring in his efforts to produce the Elizabethan playwrights 
on Elizabethan lines. With the amount raised it is proposed to present Mr. Poe? 
with his portrait as a testimony of appreciation,, and Professor Henry Tonks has 
agreed to execute the painting. The portrait is eventually to be placed in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Subscriptions should be sent to Professor A. W. Reed, King’s 
College, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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SEVEN POEMS 
At Parting 


ATCHING alone the first light grow 
Up from the east, and a sad wind stir 
Gently the wreaths of mounded snow 


That lie on larch and fir— 
What could be crueller ? 


With forethought and consent we part, 
Both to forget. And both will feel 
The stir of anger in the heart, 
The pang that follows, cuts like steel 
And will not heal. 


Weep your cold rain, disconsolate morrow ! 
Snow, hang on every tree a wreath ! 
Unhappy wind, sigh out my sorrow 
For Love now whispering his last breath, 
Love done to death. 


Ongil 


UN swiftly, horses of the night : 
R Black uncompanioned hours, fly past : 


There is no consolation now 


But in your speed. Post, horsemen, post... . 


Until I see in a white dawn 
The water-meadows cold and pale, 
The pheasants ruffling in the dew, 
The cedars brushing the clear pool. 


The Happy Man 


OW happy is the man who bears, apart, 
-§ The vessel of his own untroubled heart ! 


Not all Murano’s panting furnaces 
Can form a toy so delicate as this : 
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Her cunning artisans could never blow 
A bubble light as air, colder than snow, 


And bearing in its fragile clarity 
Such evidence of its integrity. 


For he who forms his heart—thrice happy man !— 
According to his own well-pondered plan, 


His intellect, with infinite suspense, 
Modelling his passions to a permanence, 


Will live apart, surveying from above 
Earth’s tumult of ambition, sorrow, love, 


And not a breath of terror or delight 
Shall reach to his inviolable height. 


On Dartmoor . 
Hoe on the grey confusion of the tor, 


Upon the crest of its waves of tumbled stone, 

I stand and gaze southward across far hills 
To the pale line of sea ; and the other tors 
Spread round for miles on miles, their heather and rocks 
And honey-coloured uplands warm in the sun. 


But a black storm is coming up. And sadly 

I watch the despairing beauty of clear skies 

With savage clouds relentlessly enclosing them, 
Until the grave and final shadows go 

Striding in victory from hill to hill ; 

And the straight pillars of rain pass down the wind 
As if a grey and steady army of ghosts 

Was marching down the valley and out to sea. 


For F.G. 


HE shadows floated on the walls, 
And suddenly your music came 
Wave upon wave out of the darkness 
Beyond the shifting candle-flame. 
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The hush of deepening night had come 
Upon us all in that calm room : 

The Lely women listened too, 
White-armed, white-throated in the gloom. 


Far off the plovers were awake, 

Haunting the stars with restless crying. . . . 
Ah, golden stir of candle-light, 

And silver, silver notes flying ! 


A Prayer to Sleep 


SLEEP, come stealing through the cedar branches 
( ) ss close these heavy but unclosing eyes. 

Sleep, Sleep, come softly with the wind that launches 
Upon the night a pallid flood of petals 
Out of the loaded cherry at moonrise : 
And falling on me as that shower settles 
Upon the grass, lie calmly as it lies. 


And as those fallen petals breathe to the dew 
The ultimate fragrance of their mother-tree, 
Breathe fragrance, blessed Sleep, across the few 
Dark hours until the sounding of cock-crow 
Out of the slumbering farms awakens me ; 
Until the arrogant lights of morning glow 
Beyond the cold grey desert of the sea. 


The Restless Heart 


RESTLESS heart, tormenting heart, 
Ox veil all things in mystery, 

Nor will allow the eyes their part 
Of wisdom and simplicity. 
Come, bring your searchings to a close ; 
Love Beauty in her outward shows ; 
Say “ Lo, a tree!” and “ Lo, a river 1” 
And let them be themselves for ever. 


Plagued by your whisper, I have seen 
With discontent the tides of green 

Go flooding all the earth in spring; 
Have heard the moor-streams murmuring 
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At midnight through the heather. Heart, 
You fretted when the frost had spun 
Over the meadows, and no art 

Could tell the splendour of the sun. 


Be wise, poor heart, and end your gleaning 
Of these dry husks from Beauty’s grain ; 
Seek no more barren chaff of meaning 

To garner in a weary brain. 

Chant no more litanies of woe 

Until the sounding of cock-crow ; 

Accept the common light of day, 

And put your mysteries away. 


R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


TWO POEMS 
When Carrying Holly on Christmas Eve 


HE holly in my hand had sharpened nails, 
And drops of blood were hanging on the stem, 
And winds which should have filled a world’s full sails 
Whispered, how brokenly, of Bethlehem. 
Dark Christmas Eve ! And I could scarcely stir 
For some strange spell cast over me which wrought 
A change within the lonely traveller 
Companioned only by his own sad thought, 
For I grew fierce, thinking how well could be 
This life for all if men were only true 
To their religion, nay, even wished to see 
The stars divide and Christ come roaring through 
To slay the infidels with their own stones, 
And make a future pulpit of their bones ! 


Rooks 


(December) 


OUR rooks are standing in a row 

Upon a rusty, upturned plough 

Whose blunted shares now wear a cloak 
As brown as the brown earth they broke. 
And oft each bulging gizzard hat 
Known surfeit of the aftermath. 
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Far too well-fed to know unrest, 
Black beak reclining on black breast 
Like sphinxes carved in anthracite 
Marking the seasons of the night. 
Mute monuments of the unknown 
Where Nature’s fasting to the bone. 
Perhaps a search in them would find 
Spirits of Plato and his kind 

Flown from Elysian fields to gaze 

On frosted stubble and lean days, 
And cause regret for shots which took 
Old Pythagoras for a rook. 

For that which lets a soul come through 
Might make for transmigration too ! 
And on this Winter day so fine 

How brilliantly their black coats shine ; 
Four lovely stars, their lustre strewn 
A midnight making of blue noon. 
And sensing more the brute in man, 
Than the divinity in his plan, 

More hunter than a hunted thing, 
They stir and spread a sturdy wing 
And fly away, as stars would fly, 

If they had wings, when man goes by. 


HUW MENAI 


THREE POEMS 
Any Young Poet is Speaking—I 


HOSE late Athenian pranks, 

This present waiting for the thunder 

Among thrown matches in a city square... . 
Do that or this put nothing in the air 
To wrench my music out ? I wonder 


Whether the binding planks 


Of change and chance may soon | 

Lift from the neighbour life of cities, 

From efforts of man, efforts of immortal thunder, 
A scaffolding of every world (I wonder) 

To bear a mannikin’s new-made ditties, 

To carry a new tune. 
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Any Young Poet is Speaking—lII 


HEN he told me, I broke into flower, 
\ X | I was open, golden ; and my heart 


0 SG 


Rose over the traffic of veins, and over 
Work with the world. My eyes, my part 
Of all time, my limbs, my hands, when he told me, 
Flowered ; flower ; light fills my eyes ; 
Deadly enchantment ! Summer has called me 
In spring, who am waiting for my voice. 


Conventional Poem 
Ls in a valley the breaking tree 


Scattered a clouded fire, scattered or drew 
Fire from the day or from the shining sea 
To light the upmost leaves, which grew 
Locked in a net to bind a wind— 
Did any blissful wind enchant the valley ; 
Whose branch on branch so supple was to bind 
That linked ropes of a tossing galley 
Neater laces never made. 
There the olives burned, and walnuts there 
Clustered in a dryly-glowing shade. 
Fire shivered in the air. 


Dusty grapes and figs falling 

Great with juice, drew all the valley birds— 
Bee-eater wavering, blackbird slipping and calling— 
A grave eagle over the herds 

Of seven valleys looked and swung ; 

And in the breaking tree a little noise 

Of leaves began ; and then the winds among 
Their burning nets, like playing boys, 

Blew up the fires, and from the sea 

Suddenly starting wrenched the breaking bough, 
And suddenly, like boys, forgot the tree 
Motionless now. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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By REGINALD BERKELEY 


HINGS of this kind insist on happening. It is part of a conspiracy 

of circumstances to drive shrinking human beings into courses 

of action that they never contemplated and from which in cold 
| blood they would recoil. 

It must be admitted in fairness that without some such conspiracy 
nothing would ever be achieved. We should all be too busy calculating the 
risks to succeed in anything. 

af * * 


Lancelot Rosebery Gladstone Medlicott combined in his rather insignifi- 
cant person the qualities that had led to the choice of his names. His 
father, a romanticist in secret but a cabinet maker by profession, revolting 
against the long line of Johns and Williams in his family, and attributing 
his pedestrian employment to the hopeless hum-drummery of his own 
baptismal name, insisted that his son should at least begin life equipped 
with the possibility of success. A boy named Lancelot, he used to say, was 
already on the road to distinction. His mother—ardent politician in a day 
when women had no rights of which their male protectors could contrive 
to deprive them—agreed to the first name if a memorial to her heroes 

_ should be embodied in those that followed. The Midlothian campaign was 
at its height when the boy was due to receive baptism and the victory of the 
Liberal leaders was duly commemorated at the christening font. 

A toothless infant in its cradle cannot long continue to be addressed or 
even spoken of as Lancelot. He soon grew to be called “ Rosy ” a con- 
traction of his second name and a tribute to his glowing cheeks. At the 
school to which he won a scholarship, he began as Medlicott III in contra- 
distinction from two older Medlicotts—unrelated to him. In his second 
term he became ‘‘ Potters,” a nickname of no ascertainable derivation. 
This clung to him throughout his school days but when he reached the 
Sixth he became “‘ The Knight ” to his intimates. At seventeen and a half, 
he left school to join a firm of stockbrokers where he remained until 1914 

as plain Medlicott. 
‘The coming of the war gave him a new importance. He was a trained 
- Territorial officer. His unit was detailed for coast defence ; but, in common 
with the other officers, he was given the opportunity to go out to France as 
a re-inforcement. On arrival at the base, fate intervened. The first 
pattalion of that celebrated regiment The King’s Royal Bombardiers (the 
“Yellow Jackets ”’) after withstanding two charges by the Prussian Guard 
and crowning this feat with a vigorous counter attack, was reduced to little 
‘more than a platoon. The second battalion had suffered almost as severely 
in another part of the line. The regular regimental reserves were not 
adequate to replace this extraordinary wastage ; and Medlicott, who had 
already caught the eye of the Base Commandant (himself an old Yellow 
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Jacket ”), together with two Seaforth Highlanders, an Irish Fusilier, three 
subalterns of Indian Cavalry and a chicory planter from the Andaman 
Islands, was hurriedly dispatched to the Ypres Salient. This circumstance 


has no bearing on the allied victory of four years later, and is entirely — 
devoid of heroicconclusion. It is important in the life of Lancelot Medlicott 


for one reason and one reason only. The majority of his brother officers 
had one, if not two, hyphens in their names. His Company Commander, 
Captain Lord Henry Hamilton-Osborne-Cavendish-Gascoigne, attained, 
as qualified mathematicians may observe for themselves, to the magnificence 
of three. Imperceptibly but, as students of our island customs will readily 
recognise, quite inevitably, his own surname expanded to Gladstone- 
Medlicott. Equally inevitably his fellows attributed the name to relation- 
ship with a Certain Historic Personage. It really seemed less trouble to 
leave them undisturbed in that belief than to contradict and explain ; 
whereby the tradition was gradually established that Gladstone-Medlicott 
(clever devil !) intended, when the war was over, to follow the political 
career (though not, of course, the political faith) of his distinguished 
relative the Grand Old Man of Harwarden Castle. 

So far with the brief exception of “‘ the Knight ” period in his school 
days the name of Lancelot had played little or no part in his life. The 
romantic strain that underlay the stern practicality engrafted on him by his 
mother’s choice of names seemed destined to be choked for ever beneath a 
career of prosperity. The war ended. Gladstone-Medlicott with the help 
of his ‘‘ Yellow Jacket ” friends found himself installed at an office in the 
Temple as secretary to an important branch of that political party which his 
great namesake had spent the most fruitful years of his life in striving to 
destroy. The years passed, the work was admirably done. Finally he 
was put forward and adopted as prospective candidate for one of the 
divisions of South London. Still, be it observed, the Rosebery-Gladstone 
strain triumphed. Still Lancelot lay low. Even his marriage to the angular 
daughter of a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary was dictated rather by political 
considerations than romance. Their home in one of the smaller squares of 
South Kensington became a rendezvous for statisticians, economists and 
blue-bookmen. Literature and romance however were resolute to remain 
in other spheres and other squares. 

Thus the gods lull to security those whom they are plotting to destroy. 


* * * 


On a certain sunlit June evening—a rarity in these islands—Mr. 
Gladstone-Medlicott, in the course of his homeward journey along the 
Strand, was encountered, in the vicinity of Wellington Street, by a singular 
scarecrow of humanity. The figure was clad in a swallow-tail coat many 
times over-sized. The sleeves hung in seedy folds over its wrists. The 
tails reached nearly to its ankles. The costume was completed by a dingy 
_ coloured shirt (made doubly conspicuous by the absence of a collar), a 

flannel waistcoat ornamented with a startling scarlet check, and mud- 
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bespattered trousers of a bilious bottle-green hue. Its face, grotesquely 
‘Surmounted by a battered panama hat, was strikingly disfigured with 
lamp black and crimson lake ; and its fingers mournfully plucked at the 
strings of a tuneless banjo, while its lips lugubriously emitted the ghost of a 
popular song. Mr. Gladstone-Medlicott dropped a handful of copper 
coins into the hapless musician’s palm. As he did so he was dumbfounded 
to be greeted by his school nickname. 

In the staggering shock of astonishment that followed, he recognised, 
under the disfiguring paint of the Christy minstrel, the unmistakable 
features of Leatham, one time head of the school and captain of the eleven. 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed after a furtive and involuntary glance 
about him to make certain that he was unobserved by any one from the 
office. “ Good God ! Leatham. Whatever has happened ? ” 

The castaway was not only reduced to poverty, he was also indubitably 
drunk. His eyes blurred with the effort to achieve a crushing dignity of 
expression as he laboriously articulated : 

“Tha’s entirely my ’ffair. If you wan’ mora—molarise you mus’ find 
summ’melse.”’ 

“ But good Lord, man,” Medlicott answered not unreasonably, ‘‘ you 
spoke to me first.” 

“Cer’n’ly I did,” was the unsteady reply. ‘“‘ Cer’n’ly quitadmittit. 
I spo’ firse. Perf’ctly legidmit asper-shun—asperashun. Bu’ why ? Why 
d’I spec’ firse ? “Motives oppures’ bonhomie ’n good-nature ’n order 
give you the opportunity ’f lending ’nold school fellow couple of pounds.” 

The mixture of bravado and pathos in this curious compound of 
insolence and independence had an equally mixed effect on its auditor. 
Rosebery and Gladstone both urged him to hurry on before he became 
involved in what might terminate in a street scene to the prejudice of his 
political prospects ; but the sodden wreck of his former school fellow had 
appealed to “ the Knight ” ; and Lancelot, long in abeyance, shouldered 
the politicans to one side and assumed control. 

What after all were two pounds for an old friendship ? 

He hurriedly pulled out a five pound note, pressed it with a murmur of 
kind words into the banjo clasping fingérs, and prepared to hurry on all in 
the same movement. 

_ His desire to escape gratitude, however, was baulked. The detaining 
hands of his schoolfellow clutched him by the arm. There was an in- 
articulate babble of thankfulness. Still detained by the left hand on his 
elbow he became aware of an object precariously dangled before his eyes, 
in the castaway’s right. It was a key. The man was making some sort of 
maudlin explanation. It was his one remaining possession other than the 
garments he stood in. An address which sounded like No. 24, Saxe-Gotha 
Square found its way into the narrative. It was to be supposed that this was 
the key to the house. The unhappy creature had perhaps lived there ; 
though when and in what circumstances were not revealed. 


Medlicott felt like a man in a nightmare—a state of mind not sensibly 
P 
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mitigated when the barely articulate mutterings came to an end with the 
unimpeachable sentiment, ‘‘ Only poss’ble rewar’ unprec’nted ge’rosity.” 
The key was suddenly thrust into his palm. Before he could refuse or 

protest, the derelict had been swallowed up in the swiftly moving tide of 
London’s traffic. And he himself stood solitary on the pavement with a 
foreign latch key in his hand and a veritable miasma of bewilderment 
descending like a thick blanket and enveloping his brain. : 

In the first impulse of that inglorious moment, he drew back his arm 
to hurl the key from him into the middle of the road. But the cold warning” 
eye of a neighbouring policeman deflected that purpose. He turned down 
Savoy Street with the idea of disposing of the gift in the churchyard of the 
Chapel Royal. Alas, there was a religious ceremony in progress and people 
were thronging into the church. He passed into the gates and sat down ona 
tombstone with the intention of dropping the key unobtrusively behind it so 
soon as the congregation should have passed inside. Then, as he was about 
to do so, his mind began to waver. There in his hand he held power over 
the unknown. Who could tell what mysteries the possessor of the key to 
No. 24 Saxe-Gotha Square might be in a position to unlock. The place 
might prove to be the headquarters of a Revolutionary Organisation. It 
might (and his imagination leapt at the prospect) be the prison of a rich and 
lovely woman, held in durance by evil men with designs on her purse or on 
her person. It might again be a rendezvous of pleasure loving society, or 
perhaps the refuge of some lonely anchorite waiting to bequeath his hoarded — 
treasure to his first visitor from the outer world. 24, Saxe-Gotha Square | 
began to present itself as a modern Sinbad’s cavern. The key was an Open 
Sesame to enchanting possibilities. It would be wantonly rejecting the 
gift of the gods to refuse to profit by it. . . . And when political discretion 
warned him to throw it away and go quietly home to dinner, his conscience 
told him that at least in common good citizenship he ought to take the key 
to the present occupier. There could be no possible harm in that. 

The road from Savoy Hill to Saxe-Gotha Square lies at first through that 
labyrinth of back streets and mean dwellings so inappropriately known as 
Covent Garden. As he marched in the direction of Long Acre he told 
himself that if he hurried there would be no necessity to be late for dinner, 
and reminded himself again that he was fulfilling an obvious duty to 
society. Where High Holborn joins Shaftesbury Avenue he observed that 
it was already nearly seven. He was never willing to take cabs because his 
wife disapproved: of the expenditure and he disliked falsehood. Clearly, 
however, he must take one to-night ; and (only half-consciously) he began 
to frame in his mind the time-honoured excuse of detention at the office. 

He quickened his ‘steps and reached the British Museum seven minutes. 
later. By now doubts were beginning to invade him. After all, why not 
| post the key. He stood irresolute for a moment, inclined to hail the first 
taxi and make for home without more ado ; but there was no taxi in sight, 
and, as he looked along the street, the entry into a strangely incongruous 
house of a slim, well-dressed and attractive woman with a certain furtiveness - 
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in her gait, and the simultaneous disappearance of a flamboyant, red- 
bearded man from one of the windows, recalled the whispers of adventure 
and romance. ‘‘ After all, damn it,’ said Lancelot aloud, “ this may be 
predestination. The whole future of many lives may hang on what I do 
with this key. One can’t repudiate responsibilities that come to one 
winged, as it were, by Fate !”? Wherewith he plunged on in the direction of 
the Russell Hotel. 
* * * 

Saxe-Gotha Square is one of those localities in Bloomsbury which, after 
a period of fashionable prosperity under another name, in the days when 
Bloomsbury was Mayfair, fell by way of a certain depressed gentility, if 
not as low as the bagnio at least to the level of the boarding house. In 
modern times, drawn upwards by the New Oxford movement initiated by 
the Countess of that name, it has recovered a touch of its long departed 
distinction. The Casawarian Ambassador has his official residence at 
number 7—the corner house at the junction with Dodington Street. 
Number 34, reputed to have been at one time the residence of Lord 
‘Melcombe himself, is now the headquarters of the “MAY OUR 
ENEMIES PROSPER LEAGUE,” an organisation presided over by a 
peer of the realm and numbering more busybodies on its executive com- 
mittee than any other similar or dissimilar society in Christendom. Number 
17, immediately opposite, is the third London House of Sir Benjamin 
Goldston, the 'Teutono-Celtic millionaire—whose characteristic epigram, 
“ Chentlemen brefer bonds,” ran through London like an epidemic in the 
Spring of 1926. The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Twitching, that charming but 
impecunious favourite of the suburbs, inhabits the tiny 21a which, archi- 
tects will tell you, is the narrowest house in London only excepting a 
certain dwelling overlooking Hyde Park. The remainder of the square is 
apparently given over to the homes of undistinguished riff-raff such as 
you and myself, with a sprinkling of apartment houses and one private 
hotel. It is built around a neglected plot of grass set about with plane 
trees and intersected by two gravel paths bordered with seedy flower beds 
and wilting rhododendrons. A bye law passed at the instance of a former 
bed-fellow of Charles II, which prohibited the setting down of sedan 
chairs within precincts of the square has been perpetuated in the pro- 
hibition of a taxi cab rank, so that the neighbourhood still preserves an 
almost uncanny peacefulness in the roar and bustle of the surrounding 
Metropolis. One thing only remains to be told. In common with many 
London streets, and in accordance with some hitherto imperfectly deter- 
mined principle of city planning, the numeration of Saxe-Gotha Square is 
incomplete. Where Pitt Place meets it, the corner house on one side is 20, 
Saxe-Gotha Square. Its adjoining neighbour in Pitt Place is 22, Saxe- 
Gotha Square. The corner house on the opposite side is 77, Pitt Place. 
The next house in Saxe-Gotha Square, abutting on Carrington Street 
(formerly Ghost Lane), is known as Carlos Lodge ; and the antiquarian 
owner, by way of advertising his researches, has added beneath the name 
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of the house the legend 7, Oldbourne-Brook-Syde—a reference to pre-_ 
Tudor times. Opposite, number 1, Saxe-Gotha Square stands not in the 
Square at all but in Carrington Street. Number 3 is the corner house. 
The next house is 1a and the remainder of the Square presents no special - 
perplexity to the explorer other than the normal disadvantage that the odd 
and even numbers begin on opposite sides and run in opposite directions. 
Lancelot Rosebery Gladstone-Medlicott reached the southern corner of 
the square as the neighbouring clocks were striking the first quarter after” 
seven. As invariably happens, he struck out in the wrong direction and had ~ 
three parts circumnavigated it before he discovered the manner of the © 
numbering. He reached Pitt Place. He saw number 20 on the corner, a 
trim, white-painted, green-shuttered, inviting little mansion with a 
vermilion door. He saw number 77, Pitt Place and the larger bulk of — 
Carlos Lodge glooming up dingy and neglected on the other side. He un- i 
earthed number 22 from its hiding place in the side street. He pressed on 
and discovered numbers 1, 3 and 1a, beyond Carrington Street, alias 
Ghost Lane, alias Oldbourne-Brooke-Syde. He stared disheartened at — 
Carlos Lodge, grim with drawn blinds and deserted basement. He looked © 
at the key in his hand and regretfully admitted to himself that he was come 
on a fool’s errand and that 24, Saxe-Gotha Square did not exist. There 
was no such number. i 
Irresolute and exasperated he stood gazing at the depressing ee 


of Carlos Lodge. He nerved himself to approach the door with the intent 
of trying the key. Patently, however, that was useless. The key was of 
the modern American pattern, whereas the door of Carlos Lodge, oaken 
and fortified by massive iron work, was secured by a huge old-fashioned | 
lock that would demand a key approximating in size to those of a city. 
He turned away and strode down the square, cursing at his own stupidity. 
He would be late. He could not explain. It would be necessary to invent 
excuses—a thing he detested. ‘The wind, hitherto unnoticed, came eddying 
round the square in a gentle breeze. As he passed Pitt Place, southward 
bound, the door of Number 20 swung noiselessly and invitingly open 
before his eyes. 

Who could deny, he asked himself, that this was the call of adventure— 
the invitation to romance. In a lightning flash of the brain, the key in his" 
hand became the instrument of prosecuting this new opportunity. He 
shamelessly told himself that he had picked it up just outside the house 
and, observing the open door, wondered if it had been accidentally dropped. 
Almost before the thought had crossed his mind he had mounted the steps” 
and passed inside the house of the vermilion portal, with his tongue 
busily rehearsing his plausible explanation. It must, of course, be the 
owner’s latch key and the owner of such a house could not be other than an 
enchantress. Of course she would claim it. Of course she would profit 
by the providential coincidence that had brought Lancelot, the Knight, her 

ight. She would lead him to the bower (or would it be a boudoir) whereshe 
wove her spells.’ Therewould be intoxicating scents and strange heady wines, 
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and in an air of mystery that partook of magic they would relate to each other 
how they had instinctively waited for this moment throughout their lives. .. . 
But, of course, said caution, the occupier might, against all probability, 
be a man, or an old woman, or some servant, who would deny all know- 
ledge of the key. What then ? “‘ Not your key,” he prepared to say. “ Really? 
What a curious coincidence! . . . Oh no, not at all ! No trouble whatever.” 

He tapped on the hall table to attract attention. “ Couldn’t make the 
bell ring,” he told himself. He tapped again. But there was no sound in 
the house to indicate that his presence was observed, or that his knocking 
had been heard. He made in his throat that scraping sound, “ her-herm,” 
so often employed by nervous natures to advertise their presence. Still 
silence brooded over the house. The creak of the floor boards as he took 
a tentative step forward, held him transfixed with apprehension. The 
silence that followed was more ominous than the noise. He felt like some 
too daring mountaineer who pauses midway in the ascent of a precipice 
unable to turn back and afraid to go further. 

In the midst of his indecision, hemmed in, as he felt, by the chilling 
silence, his eye was caught by the handle of a door leading from the hall 
passage to a room on the right. He tiptoed towards it, hardly able to com- 
mand his fears at the sound of his own footsteps. At first, timidly as a 
mouse and with much the same volume of sound, he gingerly drummed 
his fingers on the panel. ‘Then, taking courage from the unbroken stillness, 
and holding out the key in his left hand as a passport, he rapped louder. 
No sound replied. His busy brain threw up the suggestion of some 
accident or foul play. To open the door began to represent itself as a 
duty. There was the house, wide open to all the mishaps and dangers of 
civilized life. Illness, accident or crime, might any of them have visited 
the premises. Surely it behoved a good citizen to ascertain the worst. 
*“ Just in case of emergency,” he told himself, as he took the knob in his 
hand. “‘ Excuse me,” he said aloud, as he opened the door and looked in. 

The room was long, low-ceilinged, raftered with old beams and panelled 
with carved oak. A great old-fashioned open fire-place, destitute of ashes, 
stood midway in the opposite wall. A modern doorway led down a flight 
of brick steps into a diminutive Dutch garden. Divans piled high with 


multi-coloured cushions, deep chairs and many book shelves seemed to 


make up the bulk of the furniture. The remnants of toast and sandwiches 
and tea-stained crockery, on a small table, showed that the room had not 
long been deserted. He touched the teapot. It was still warm. The 
evening sunlight lay very pleasantly in the Dutch garden, wherea cushioned 


wicker chair, with a book open across the arm, gave further evidence of 


recent occupation. There were a woman’s hat and a sable stole lying at 
random on one of the divans. None of these things, however, as he 
realized, was inconsistent with the present absence of human occupant. 
But a curl of smoke rising from the chimney piece caught his eye, as he 
turned his head in perplexity from the empty garden to the empty room. 


He hurried to examine it, and found the smouldering stub end of a ‘Turkish 
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cigarette in a small blue china bowl. This he accepted as positive proof. 
He was on the brink of adventure. He must somehow solve the mystery. 
Staggered by his own boldness he called out, “I say,” in the hope of 
attracting attention. He repeated his cry in louder tones; but the same 
impervious silence continued to surround him. 

All at once his hesitation departed, to be replaced by a kind of wrathful 
determination to elicit a response. He walked briskly about the room 
searching with his eyes for something in the nature of a further clue. He 
was unrewarded. He flung open the door to the passage and called again. 
He opened the doorway to the basement and a cat stole out of it and ran 
into the street. Even the cat, he noticed, seemed under the spell of silence. 
It neither purred nor mewed but fled past him like a grey shadow and was 
gone. A sort of madness took possession of Lancelot Rosebery Gladstone 
Medlicott. The silence seemed to be mocking him. Romance was disap- 
pearing in healthy irritation. He swore aloud, marched to the staircase and 
began to mount to the upper regions. As he ascended the stairs he became 
aware of the steady ticking of a grandfather clock, and a moment later, his 
fortitude was severely tried by the unexpected and in the circumstance 
apocalyptic clangour of the half hour. His skin prickled and his scalp 
bristled just as, his memory told him, they had behaved long ago when 
Second Lieutenant Medlicott was surprised on patrol in No Man’s Land 
by a sudden star shell. He felt exposed . . . naked. It was inconceivable 
that he should fail to be caught midway between the ground and first 
floors, supremely ridiculous at the best, and at the worst, under the strong 
suspicion of criminal intent. He stood motionless with apprehension, for 
the better part of a minute ; but nothing broke the brooding stillness 
except the hammering of his own pulses and the slow, methodical ticking 
of the time-piece. He conquered his momentary terrors and resolutely 
set himself to a methodical search of the building. 

The upper part of the house was as destitute of human occupancy as the 
lower. Entirely oblivious of the falsity of his position and only concerned 
to probe the sinister mystery that, for no adequate reason, but by some 
instinctive process, he had convinced himself awaited solution, he moved 
from room to room, calling at intervals, now loudly and now, as though 
shocked at his own timidity, in an undertone, hardly knowing whether he 
expected to discover the evidences of a crime or to stumble upon some 
ridiculous denouement. Not until the last attic had disclosed its trim 
conformity with every other servant’s bedroom in any modest dwelling, did 
he admit to himself that he was in an empty building; that the mystery, if 
any, was beyond the powers of elucidation ; and that the house had nothing 
to tell. By now he had unconsciously become affected by the silence, and 
realised as he reluctantly returned to the hall that he was walking tip-toe. 

The vermilion door stood half open as when he had entered. The 
Square was still deserted. The key, the begetter of his hour of adventure, 
hung limply in his fingers. As he stood on the threshold, a prey to the dull 
reaction which succeeds disappointed endeavour, Rosebery and Gladstone 
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reasserted themselves sharply over the waning influence of Lancelot. The 
key slid from his hand to the doormat. He started forward in response to 
an irresistible impulse and found himself at the foot of the steps. A 
sudden puff of wind in the square set the trees whispering. The door 
slammed violently, imprisoning the key in the house, and he found 
himself cut off from his adventure as though it had never taken place. 
The neighbouring clock struck eight. He looked at his watch, aghast, for 
confirmation ; wilted at the thought of facing his infuriated spouse ; and 
fled from the neighbourhood in search of a cab. 


* * * 


His wife was awaiting him in icy solitude. At the sight of her frigid 
countenance he realised the enormity of his conduct.. It was their habit to 
_ dine at half past seven. The ritual was unvarying. At twenty-five minutes 
past the hour he would leave his dressing-room conventionally habited in 
the uniform of the Kensington dinner table. One minute later his wife 
would join him in the drawing room. There would be an exchange of well- 
bred monosyllables occasionally varied by some profound statistical 
observation. Half a minute before the half hour a servant would tell them, 
what they already knew, that their meal was ready ; and precisely on the 
stroke, they would plunge their spoons into the soup. This sanctified 
ceremonial he had wantonly disturbed. He felt as if he had desecrated an 
altar. He became profoundly conscious of his grimy hands and face and 
his dishevelled office clothing. 'The tale he had rehearsed in the cab, the 
humorous account of his ridiculous escapade, died away in his throat as he 
looked at her. It would never be believed. 
“‘ Where have you been ? ”’ she demanded sternly. 
Good Heavens ! Where had he been ? What was he to say ? 
““ Nowhere,” he stammered with averted eyes. “‘ I—er—there was a 
street accident—”’ 
“Where ? ” 
; *“‘ In the street, of course,” Rosebery and Gladstone came to the rescue 
_ with parliamentary evasiveness. 
“Which street ? ”’ 
** T don’t know the names of all the London streets.” 
‘‘ Where abouts ? ” 
Hiss Strand.’ 
“Oh,” grudgingly. . . . “ But that didn’t keep you an hour. | 
i Committed to the necessity of lying he plunged still deeper. ‘‘ I had to 
help the wretched man to get home. . . hs 7 
__ * Tt’s very late, need you dress for dinner ? 
oS -16b Yes.” ; : 
- Thus a brief respite from cross-examination was obtained. As he 
hurriedly changed his clothes, he bitterly reflected that he was betrayed for 
all time to falsehoods about the most innocently spent hour that ever man 
was fool enough to waste. The whole incident appeared in retrospective 
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like a rather fantastic nightmare. How absurd that one should be unable 
to share so blameless an episode with one’s wife. But he was committed, 
said his political training, to a policy, and Rosebery-Gladstone reminded 
him that the intrinsic excellence of a policy matters far less than the 
firmness with which it is endowed. In any case the truth was impossible. 
She would forgive an infidelity more readily than an imbecility. 

“TI still don’t understand,” began Mrs. Gladstone Medlicott as they sat 
down at the table, “‘ just why it was that—”’ 

Her husband parried in the only language that could be relied on to 
appease her. ‘‘ I have nothing to add,” he replied with a pompous smile, 
‘“to my previous answers to the questions of the hon. member on the same 
subject.” ) 

He was never late again. Lancelot had achieved his only hour and, after 
a brief atrophication, expired and was not. Rosebery and Gladstone 
resumed a control to which the conspicuous success of that rising politician, 
The Right Honourable L. R. Gladstone-Medlicott, is so irrefutable a 
testimony. 

In time Mrs. Gladstone-Medlicott allowed her suspicions to stumber— 
for against all probabilities deducible from her frigid exterior, she nursed 
a seething jealousy of her husband. It might almost have been supposed 
that she had forgotten the incident. Only the cheiromantist, Salamandro, 
could have proved the opposite. Two years later, at one of the private 
psychiatric gatherings that this warlock subterraneously brings together, 
she was privileged to test him with a written question. The smouldering 
suspicion burst into flame and her question took the form : Where was her 
husband on the afternoon of such a day—the day of Lancelot’s adventure. 
The unhesitating answer “ at his office ” was ample evidence of Salaman- 
dro’s knowledge of men, women and potential clients. The name of 
Mrs. Gladstone-Medlicott was added to the long list of celebrated people 
who go to him in their trouble for counsel and consolation. From 
Salamandro she could rely on hearing what she wanted to believe ; and 
thereafter though her curiosity was still unappeased, her suspicions died 
out of her mind. 


* * * 


The owner and occupier of 20, Saxe-Gotha Square, a faded, elderly 
widow, formerly married to an Indian High Court Judge, and now one of 
_ the mainstays of the British Fascisti Movement, looks back on a certain 
evening in June as the most mysterious and significant occasion in her life. 
After spending the day in her customary employment at the District 
Headquarters of her organisation, she had returned home to refresh her 
jaded fibres with tea. It was her maidservant’s afternoon out and on the 
cook meeting her in tears over a telegram reporting an accident at home, 
the kindly old lady dispensed with her remaining servant, undertaking 


with a certain thrill of misgiving, the preparation of her own tea and dinner. _ 


Tea over, she was reading in her Dutch garden, when with a sudden 
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stab of self reproach she recollected that ‘“ Instructions to British Fascisti 
No. 34,” a document of paramount importance to the protection of this 
land from Communist atrocity, lay undispatched on her office table. 
There was no time to be lost. The long awaited day of insurrection might 
dawn on the morrow and the faithful, unprovided with instruction No. 34 
would be powerless to succour the community. She must hurry back and 
speed the message on its way. The office was but a few doors distant. In 
her eagerness to rectify her error she took no thought of hat or wraps but 
ran out as she was ; and in her haste she was too pre-occupied to notice 
that the front door did not fasten as she pulled it behind her. 

In the omission that now led her back to the office she was accustomed 
in after life to detect the direct intervention of providence. The work 
detained her some little time ; for, when the all important instructions had 
been put up into envelopes, there was an insufficiency of stamps, which 
necessitated a journey to the post office. In all she was occupied for the 
better part of an hour, and as she returned to Saxe-Gotha Square she was 
unable to suppress a certain apprehension at the thought of the lonely 
evening in front of her. After all she was by no means a negligible factor 
in the campaign. She was certainly a thorn in the side of the communist 


forces. They would undoubtedly give much to be rid of so uncompromis- 
“ing an opponent. Was she altogether wise to expose herself, and through 


her the Cause, by sitting out the evening alone ? ‘Then the cook—was it 
not possible that the telegram was a hoax? . . . By the time she reached 
her door, she knew instinctively, so she always said afterwards, that some- 


_ thing was wrong. 


*“‘ And when I got inside the door, my dear,’’ she would say, ‘‘ what did 
I see ? A man’s footprint on the hall carpet! . . .” 

Perhaps he was concealed somewhere. She took a fugitive backward 
glance as discretion suggested retreat and then summoning her Anglo- 
Indian courage, snatched up a heavy stick from the corner and marched 
through the house in search of the intruder. Everywhere she seemed to 


F detect his traces. The tea things had been disturbed. Her book lay 


sprawling on the floor of the garden. There were signs of disarray upstairs, 


and in one room the coverlet had been thrown back from the bed as though 


to look underneath. .. . Undoubtedly the house had been raided. 


Burglars ? Or were the Communists after her ? She descended the stairs 
to telephone to the police and as she stood at the instrument in the hall a 
glint of metal caught her eye from the edge of the door mat. She picked it 
up in deepening amazement and found that it was a key. The fact that it 


did not fit her lock in no wise abated her certainty that this was the instru- 
_ ment by which the house had been entered. Nor was she impressed by 


the reassuring scepticism of the police. There was some knack about it 
that the police did not understand. “ 'They’re not very clever, really, are 
they?” Obviously there had been a Machiavellian plot against her life. 
To this day she tells the story of her escape and shows what she calls the 
“ skeleton ”’ key—‘‘ dropped by the assassins, my dear.” 
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THE FACTS 
ABOUT BENJAMIN CREDE 


By NEIL BELL 


sf 


N the early days of August, 1937, the following letter appeared in the 

London Daily Gazette. The letter had been sent to all the London 

morning papers, but the Gazette was the only one to print it ; and that 

rather ponderous journal saved its face by heading the letter, “ The 
Silly Season Has Begun.” The letter ran : 


To-morrow a new epoch commences in the life of man upon the earth. I, 
Benjamin Crede, the prophet of that epoch, which ts to be Mankind’s Golden 
Age, greet in these presents the people of the world. I shall come as a sign in 
the heavens. I shall appear in the sky over Hyde Park, supported by no 
contrivances of metal, held up by no mechanic toys made by men’s hands, but 
lifted up and held by the mighty power of the spirit. Come to me all men and 
women of faith and hear my message. At noon I will come to you. Given under 
my hand this first day of the first year of Millenium. 


Benjamin Crede, 
Herald and Prophet. 


2 


Benjamin Crede was born on August 2nd, 1899, at Cressingland, a small 
fishing village on the east coast of England. His father, Welcome Crede, 
was a fisherman, the part-owner with Herbert Blowers and Michael Denny 
of a small smack, the Bessie. 

Under the hunter’s moon of the previous autumn Welcome had brought 
his young wife, Rachel, to the small cottage on the cliffs. She was only 
seventeen, a small, frail thing with a mass of black hair and staring eyes. 
The Credes were all big men, and for generations they had married fine, 
big-boned, full-bosomed and wide-hipped women, who produced a yearly 
child with the ease of a ripe windfall. 

The Crede women, Welcome’s mother, his sisters and aunts, received 
Rachel with boisterous hospitality that had something of good-humoured 
contempt in it, and something of the bizarre protectiveness that a farm dog 
sometimes displays toward an unfledged chick. 

“You'll be getting no big sons from that little maid, Welcome,” his 
mother had said to him on the eve of his wedding. 

He had made no reply, grinning a little sheepishly. There were no 
words he knew which could tell how he was burning up for his little dark 
slip of a bride. If he had had all the words of human speech at his command 
he would have been no less silent, no less shy with his mother. There was 
no love between them. She was incapable of giving it or inspiring it. She 
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had borne fourteen sons and daughters, and once weaned they were little 
more to her than a yearling lamb to its dam. 

_ The fishing was bad through the spring and summer of 1899. In the 
little cottage on the cliffs Rachel Becca d with increasing bewilderment 
to oa the home and to feed herself and Welcome upon the few shillings he 
earned. 

She was having, as they say in those parts, a sick passage with the babe 
she was carrying ; and with the coming of the blazing days of July, and the 
onset of premature pains, her slim, child’s body grotesquely distorted with 
its burden, she dragged herself from one trivial daily task to another, 
always tired, often in pain, and intermittently seized with violent retchings. 

They cut the babe out of her at three o’clock in the morning of August 2, 
while Welcome was still at sea. At 6 o’clock, about a mile from the shore, 
he caught sight of his mother on the cliff-edge, a waved apron streaming in 
the wind. He heard the clock in the church tower strike seven as he knelt 
in the little bedroom beside his wife’s body. The agony of his loss as yet 
stood off from him. 

The babe weighed nine pounds. “‘ A true Crede, he is,’”” Welcome’s 
mother had said, as she carried the screaming infant out of the hearing of 
the dying wife in the great old-fashioned bed that blocked up half the 
window. 

She removed the caul from the babe’s forehead, washed it, and laying 
it in a clean napkin, put it in the linen-cupboard to dry. It was lucky for a 
child to be born with a caul, and that already shrivelling piece of skin was 
in itself a bringer of luck, especially to fishermen. No boat with a caul 
nailed somewhere aboard it had ever been known to come to grief. 

She gave the caul to Herbert Blowers, and he nailed it to the inside of the 
aft-locker of the Bessie, well out of sight, where Welcome would not be 
likely to see it. 

_ The following November the Bessie was sunk in a fog off the Barnet 
Rocks by a Newcastle collier that was running blind and silent at full speed. 
The Bessie went down in a few seconds, and the crew of three, weighted by 


their great crutch-boots and heavy clothing, beat her in the race to the 
bottom. 


__ And so the orphan babe was taken into the Crede household. The little 


: - cottage on the cliff was sold, and the frail child who had died there soon 
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became a memory less substantial than a remembered dream. They 


christened the babe Benjamin. 


; 3 

Even before, at the age of five, he had begun to attend the dame-school 
in the village, Benjamin was staging in his childish reveries little romantic 
dreams of which he was the hero. These heroic scenes he evolved and built 
up in part from his imagination, and in part from his dreams. Two oft- 
recurring dreams brooded over his childhood. Already, at the age of five, 
they had so often come to him that they were so much an element of him, 


ie 
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so compact of the very stuff of his being, that it seemed they had always been ~ 
with him. One was a dream of horror and the other of the keenest sensual ~ 


joy. There were many dreams which left no impress upon him and were . 


forgotten with waking ; but those two persistent dreams rarely left him, 
and the terrifying one had the alarming quality of foretelling its coming 


by a faint singing in his ears before he slept. In no detail did these dreams 
ever vary. In the first he was always in a strange house, and was walking — 
along a corridor to a room at the far end. Someone in authority had sent 


him to this room and he had to obey. He knew as he approached the room 
that the invisible and terrifying thing awaited him there. And then, 
always suddenly, he was within the room and the invisible thing was 
watching him. He could not stir nor cry out. An endless horror seized 
him. The room was charged with such fear that he began to suffocate with 
the intensity of his dread. And then, abruptly, he was flying back along the 
corridor, with the thing striving with a hungry urgency to suck him back 
into that awful room which it could not leave. At that point waking came 
to his relief. | 

In the other dream he stood upon the cliffs of Cressingland, alone in a 
twilight that was very close and quiet. Above him the gulls rose and fell 


and drifted on a wind which he could not feel. The sea was desert, and © 


where in his real life the cottages of Cressingland clustered about the old 


church there was in his dream nothing but fields. He was filled with a — 


warm physical joy that went over him in wave after wave of contentment. 
For a long while he stood looking out over the void sea ; and then he lifted 
his arms sideways to the level of his shoulders and lowered them. This 
action was repeated again and again more and more quickly, until at last 


his feet lifted gently off the ground for an instant. For a short while he © 


floated an inch or two from the ground, his arms now beating rapidly, and 
then his feet came again to earth. But presently he rose higher, and 
hovered for a longer space, until finally, with a hot surge of happiness 
flooding his body, he soared clear of the cliffs and went sailing out over the 
sea. And then for a long while he rose and fell and drifted with the gulls. 
At last always there came a long delirious swooping fall from a great 


height ; and ere that tremendous chute ended he would awake in bed witha — 


tingling delight still possessing his body. 


Sometimes the dreams followed each other without an interval of : 


wakefulness. But it was always from the dream of horror that he passed 
into the dream of radiant and all pervading happiness. On occasions they 
seemed to merge, so that he would escape from the haunted room into the 


corridor, and then float upward through the roof and out over the empty 


twilit sea. 
He was ten years old when the first realisation came to him of his amaz- 


ing powers. He had gone for a walk along the cliffs, away to the north : 


beyond the village. An unaccustomed physical energy possessed him, and 
he had covered six or seven miles before he sat down amongst the gorse to 
eat his packet of sandwiches. Rested, and his hunger stayed, he stood upon 
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the edge of the cliff and looked out over the sea. It chanced that the sea 
was without a sail or a smokestack. There was but a slight breeze. Above 
him and away over the sea the gulls drifted lazily. Suddenly the sensual 
joy of his dream invaded his body. He raised his arms and began to beat 
them, slowly at first, and then faster. His feet lifted, and for a stupendous 
moment he hovered in the air, a foot above the ground. And then the hot 
bodily content drained from him, and he came to earth. Despite the hot 
sun he felt suddenly cold, and then afraid. Turning, he began to run, filled 
with the terror of that other dream. Presently the horror drew off from him, 
his frantic flight passed into a breathless trot, and soon he was walking 
homeward, still shaken and wondering, but with a strange happiness flow- 
ing in upon him like a warm tide. 

Four years passed before such another experience came to him. He had 
been sent on a message to a farm at Cove Bay, a hamlet some three miles 
south of Cressingland. The message delivered, he decided to walk back by 
the cliffs, a longer but pleasanter road. About half way home he stopped 
abruptly, and turning, stared out across the sea. The familiar flood of 
sensual joy swept over him. The sea lay empty under the hot sun. Far 
off a speckle of drifting gulls dotted the feathery clouds above the horizon. 
He began to beat his arms. His body lifted and he hovered a foot, two feet, 
above the ground. He beat his arms more swiftly, and then he moved in a 
level slow glide away from the cliff towards the sea. A rich passionate joy 
took him. In that ecstasy he closed his eyes, and a low crooning cry escaped 
him. And then he opened his eyes, and with a wild scream of horror he 
fell. The fall was but twenty feet into deep soft sand, but in his panic he 
fell clumsily, and doubling over on his left ankle sprained it badly. It 
was long after darkfall when he limped into the Crede’s house with a lame, 
swollen foot and a lamer story of a cliff-fall. 


At the age of eighteen he was one of those two hundred thousand boys, 
half-trained, unready, crude, green soldiers, that were shot over from 
England to the front, in response to the frantic and bitter calls for help 
from France in the early days of April, 1918. 

He came in a packed transport to Boulougne on a soft, sunny morning. 
The ship drifted slowly into Boulougne harbour, while the swarming and 
excited boys waved flags, cheered and played mouthorgans and accordions. 

To men who had experienced the slow growth of artillery fire, from its 
early intermittent grunts to the devastating and sense-destroying thunder 
of drum and curtain fire, the battles then proceeding were ordeals of shat- 
tering noise no normal man could accustom himself to face. Yet, in a way, 
they were “salted ’ to the clamour, and use and custom had forged for 
them some measure of assumed indifference as a protective armour against 
those incredible thunders. 

To these boys from the quiet of normal life, very eager and gallant in 
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their ignorance, with their flags and their mouthorgans, their cheering 
and their Tipperary, that all-obliterating and all-annihilating uproar, the 
mass killing, the unbelievable existence of so vast a shambles, broke upon 
them with so sudden a stroke, smashed down their barriers so brutally, 
that they were overwhelmed and hurled out of self-control. Many braced 
themselves. They fought and endured. They fought and died. They 
fought and were wounded and escaped out of it, unable to believe it had 
happened. Some went mad and ran and were lost. Others ran and were 
shot. Some were made prisoners. The majority fought and endured. 
There was no way out. They saved their faces. Thousands saw it through 
and returned unscathed to their mothers: many thousands: quite a 
quarter of those who went. 

Benjamin came into the line on the Somme. It was near Maricourt. The 
Germans were eating up the ground from which they had retired a year 
before. They had not yet recovered all the lost ground, and the dug-outs 
in the broken and scattered trenches that the British were holding had been 
built by the Germans in the early days of 1915. 

It was dark outside when Benjamin lumbered down the sixty steps of a 
deep dug-out, groping with one out-thrust hand in the deeper darkness 
within. Suddenly a torch glowed, and he saw that he was at the beginning 
of a long corridor. An invisible voice behind the torch spoke to him. 
“‘ Get along to the other end,” it said ; and a pointing hand swept through 
the circle of light. 

He stumbled forward through the intense blackness. Suddenly the 
horror of his dream took possession of him. His feet dragged. He was 
suffocating. He must get out. He became frantic. He turned and plunged 
headlong forward. He collided with something and a voice cursed him. A 
hand took him and shoved him backward roughly. ‘“ 'The other way, 
you bloody fool,” grumbled the voice good-humouredly. He turned again. 
He felt a hand pushing at his pack behind him. A torch shone over his 
shoulder, lighting the corridor in front of him. Far away at the end he 
heard voices, and then laughter and singing. The horror lifted from him 
and was gone. Ten minutes later he sat on his pack in a small room at 
the end of the corridor. A dozen men sat about him. There were a few 
lighted candles on the floor or stuck on bits of wood. He was eating bread 
and jam, and drinking hot sweet tea. A surge of bodily contentment swept 
over him. He drained his mug, took out a cigarette, lit it in a candle-flame, 
and lying back on his equipment, stared dreamily at his boots through the 
smoke which he was savouring deliciously, inhaling, and languorously 
exhaling. 

Never again during the years of life left to him did that dream of terror 
recur. ; 


He took part in a small counter attack the next morning. The counter 
attack was part of a quite local attempt to stay the successful German 
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advance which had now passed beyond Maricourt. His platoon climbed 
out of the ravine into a sunken road, and within five minutes he was down 
with a bullet through the knee. He lay for a while without pain, staring at 
the sky through the rusted network of old wire about him, and was then 
clodded into unconsciousness by the falling earth from a shell-burst. 

He came to himself in a German field-hospital. The bullet was ex- 
tracted and the pieces of splintered bone removed without anaesthetics— 
there were none. His leg was swathed in paper bandages, and for the next 
three days, without attention, he travelled by ambulance and train back into 
Germany. In No. 3 Military Hospital at Mulheim the paper bandages, 
stiffened and hardened to the firmness of wood, were soaked from his 
knee, now swollen to the circumference of the top of his thigh. For weeks 
he lay in pain. He received the same treatment and attention as the wound- 
ed Germans ; but as anaesthetics, bandages and medical comforts were 
lacking, these attentions were little superior to the horrors of the Crimean 
hospital wards. He was fortunate to keep his leg. A hospital orderly told 
him, before he left, that it was purely by chance. His leg was to have been 
amputated above the knee, but a sudden irruption of new cases from the 
front kept the surgeons busy, and he was forgotten. 

He was discharged from hospital at the end of June, and from then until 
the end of August he worked on a small farm a few miles from Erfurt. He 
was kindly treated but half-starved. Everyone in Germany was half- 
starved then. What little there was he shared. 

He was transferred to a prisoners’ camp near Cassel at the beginning of 
September, and there he stayed until just after noon on the eleventh of 
November. For many days there had been rumours of peace, and the 
discipline of the camp, never very stringent, was relaxed to a mere casual 
surveillance. There were British, Portuguese, Russians, French, and an 
assortment of colonial troops in the camp. They were parading for dinner 
when the English-speaking Bavarian sergeant-major of the camp came out 
of his quarters, and approaching the three hundred or so British, said with 
a wry grin, “ Well, the war’s over, boys, and you can - off as soon as 
you like.”’ 

And, amazingly, they were allowed to drift away anyhow. A week or so 


later, after much tramping, he got into a train of returning prisoners ; and 


on a bright, cold morning in early December, with some six hundred 
others of all nationalities, he emerged from a packed train into the ruins of 
Valenciennes station. He was in Valenciennes for three weeks, and was 
nearer death then than he had been during his brief experience of battle. 


The sewer-conduits under Valenciennes had been blocked by explosions, 


and a foul cloacal stream ebbed and flowed under the city without egress. 
The stench and corruption joined hands with the epidemic of influenza, 
and delivered a deadly blow at the debilitated bodies of civilians, returning 
prisoners, and war-sickened troops. Upon no day while he was there were 
there fewer than a dozen funerals, and on some days the mass-burials 
accounted for over a hundred dead. 
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He was sent back to England a week before Christmas, and by the New 
Year he was demobilised. His brief military career earned him a medal, 
four pounds eighteen shillings blood-money, a sick hatred of war, a 
loathing of the galling pack and blistering boots, and a limp. The limp 
vanished in the course of the next two years ; the others endured to the 
end of his life. 


6 


He returned to Cressingland and for over a year assisted an uncle in a 
small ship-chandler’s shop. Tiring of this he obtained the post of under- 
gamekeeper at Denaker Hall, an old mansion about four miles from 
Cressingland, belonging to the Denaker family. 

He stayed there five years, and during that time his radiant dream never 
came to him, nor did his power of levitation manifest itself. 

He lived during these five years in a small bed-sitting-room at the lodge, 
and during most of that time he was bitterly unhappy. He was haunted by 
frequent fits of depression and melancholia that seemed to drown him in a 
morass of desolation. There is no doubt that he suffered acutely from a 
sense of loss. He felt that his power had been taken from him because of 
his unworthiness, and that the divine giver had abandoned him. 

More and more when off duty he shut himself up in his room, or went 
off upon solitary walks. He had but few books, and he spent long hours 
upon his knees beside his bed, praying half-articulately, pleading wildly 
for he knew not what. 

He was twenty-six when old Denaker kicked him out of the lodge with- 
out notice or money. ‘The Denaker Hunt had found about eight miles from 
home, and the fox led them for seven hours across country in a wide 
circuit, and by the late afternoon the hounds were in full cry within a mile 
of the Hall. 

Benjamin was at the verge of the first clearing between Denaker Wood 
and the road which was a right of way through Denaker Park. He leaned 
against a tree, his gun under his arm, and his eyes half-closed. 

The fox, far-spent, slipped out of a copse and made across the clearing, 
coming straight for Benjamin. The hounds in a yelping chorus were but a 
stone’s toss behind. Benjamin raised his gun, fired, and the fox rolled over 
dead before the hounds in a smother poured over its body. 

An hour later Benjamin stood seers Sir Harry Denaker in his study. 
The old man had not yet changed ; he was hot, muddy and dishevelled ; 
his florid face was congested. “ Well,” he said furiously, “ what the bloody 
hell do you mean by it ?” 

Benjamin did not answer. He was not, in fact, clear in his own mind 
what he did mean by it. 

“Well?” repeated old Denaker. ‘‘ Dammit, haven’t you a tongue ! ” 

“The fox was done,” replied Benjamin at last. 


“Done, you fool!” spluttered the old man. “ Done, why, damn its 


eyes ! of course it was. What the devil are you talking about ! ” 


sy 
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Benjamin scoured his mind for a reply. He could think of nothi 
Why had he shot the damn thing, tea uh 

“ I don’t know,” he said at last, desperately. 

“ Get out, you’re sacked !”” fumed Denaker, and turned his back uponhim. 
_ Benjamin went back to the Crede home that evening, and that night his 
joyous dream came back to him. 

He stayed at the Crede house for several months. He had saved a few 
pounds, and was able to pay for what he had. 

And then what he afterwards called the first manifestation of the return 
of the divine grace was given to him. In the eyes of his relatives and 
acquaintances it was just a stroke of extraordinary luck—a bit of jam. 
Rachel’s father (she was the love-child of a wealthy visitor to Cressingland) 
was drowned by falling overboard from his own yacht in the Solent. He 
had never been near Cressingland since his brief embrace with the wife of a 
fisherman who was conveniently away at sea. He had never paid a farthing 
toward Rachel’s support, and upon being approached by the indignant, if 
complaisant, fisherman, had replied through his lawyer, repudiating the 
paternity. But his will executed a few weeks after Rachel’s birth, left her, 
or failing her, her children, a sum of four thousand pounds. 

Benjamin bought a small plot of land on the cliff edge about three miles 
north of Cressingland ; and in that lonely spot he built, with assistance, a 
four-roomed cottage. A fair-sized garden ran round the cottage and in 

_ front stretched to the cliff-edge, the sheer drop therefrom of sixty feet 
being left unfenced and unprotected. 

He lived there alone preparing, as he said afterward, for his ministry. 

_ Many years later the feet of curious thousands made a network of tracks 
to that small cottage ; but until Benjamin’s quasi-apotheosis no lonelier 
place could have been found along the English coast. 


7 
For twelve years Benjamin lived in the remote cottage on the cliff-edge. 
~ He cultivated his garden, and for the first time in his life was able to spend 
as much time as he desired in reading. He never came into Cressingland 
to visit his relatives, and if any came to see him he refused them entrance. 
He lived solely upon the vegetables and fruits he grew, and drank nothing 
but water. He allowed his beard to grow, but kept his hair roughly shorn. 
_ Although he would receive no visitors he did not hide himself, or withdraw 
himself from the people of the countryside. He was indifferent who came 
or went. Wherever there was a sale of household effects within a radius of 
twenty miles of his cottage there he was to be found bidding always for 
books. He gathered about him a curious collection of old volumes. In the 
main he limited himself to the literature of hagiology, mysticism, and the 
more esoteric philosophies ; but among these very tendencious tomes there 
was a sprinkling of poetry and tales of travel. 
During this period of initiation he lived in two worlds : the world of his 
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books and the world of his increasingly mystical imaginings. Of the ways 
of the human world about him, of the events at home and abroad, of the 
changing face of Europe, the slow breaking up of old systems and breaking- 
down of age-long barriers, he knew nothing. He had mentally withdrawn 


himself from modern life and conditions, and was back in the age of blind — 


superstition and unquestioning faith. 

As the years passed the radiant dream more and more pervaded and 
possessed his hours of sleep ; and more and more by day he wrestled with 
the flesh, prayed, and strove for mastery and control over the amazing 
power within him. That control and mastery came to him slowly, with 
great pain and crying, with fasting and pleading, and, during one period, 
with self-whippings and lacerations. 

Toward the end of the eighth year of his initiation in the cottage he 
achieved an extraordinary success, and was almost drowned. It was near 
midnight, following a still warm autumn day. A waning moon, three- 
quarters full, shone over the sea. He stood upon the cliff-edge at the end 
of his garden. For three days he had not eaten or slept. He had come out 
into the garden from a six hours vigil upon his knees. He was exalted and 


rapt beyond all bodily sensations ; and yet about him was a warm mist of — 


joyousness, akin to the radiant happiness of his dream—akin, but refined 
and purified and spiritualised. 

As he approached the cliff-edge he could not feel the touch of the earth 
on his bare feet. His body seemed to have neither weight nor tactility. 
He stood for a while looking out over the sea. And then he raised his arms 
slowly, his body lifted, floated upward, and moved in a gradually ascendin 
drift out over the sea. All bodily sensation had now left him. He =candiee 


to himself to be a thing of pure thought and pure spirit. Yet about and | 


around this serene essence of himself there clung an intoxicating joy, a 
radiant ecstasy. Suddenly he saw the sea beneath him, the moon-glitter 
broken into a mosaic by the rippling wind. He became conscious of his 


physical self ; his hand touched and felt his thigh. He fell headlong with © 


a cry of fear. He came down sprawlingly into the water from a height of 
ninety feet. He came to the surface from the dive breathless and with a 


sharp pain in his side. The shore was a quarter of a mile away. He turned — 


over upon his back and floated. The tide was flowing but he had forgotten. 
He surrendered passively to a conviction of imminent death. Presently 
the returning loop of an off-shore current-circuit caught him and within 
five minutes had left him in the shallows. He rose slowly to his feet, and 
holding his hand to his broken ribs, he waded out of the water, crept up the 
beach, and climbing the cliff, entered his cottage and lay down to sleep. 

For days, while his hurt mended, he lay in bed. He ate nothing, drank 
freely of water, and pondered during his waking hours over that abrupt 
and disastrous fall. He passed and repassed from thought to prayer, from 
prayer to sleep and dreaming, and from dreaming to a state that seemed to 
him neither sleeping nor dreaming but a communion with the all-pervading 
divineness of the universe. 
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By the end of the eleventh year at the cottage he at last achieved com- 
plete control over his power of levitation ; and during his twelfth year he 
spent long hours by night in the upper air, drifting over the sea, and 
preparing his message to the world. It was during this last year that he 
began to be visited by voices. These he knew to be the voices of dead 
saints, mystics and martyrs. After long pleading they showed themselves 
to him in bodily form ; and as time went on they became obedient to his 
desire, and came to him whenever he summoned them. They told him 
what he already knew : that the world was sick, in trouble, in pain, and 
that it was he who was destined to be its spiritual physician. 

And then, on a July night in 1937, just before daybreak, after a week of 
prayer and fasting, he heard the voice of God, and the period of his 
initiation was over. 

As dawn spread over the sea he rose from his bed, washed, clipped his 

beard and hair, dressed himself in an old but decent flannel suit, ate a few 
_ late cherries and a piece of the unyeasted scones he made himself, and 
began to prepare for his departure. 

By nightfall his preparations were made, the cottage swept and tidied, 
his books dusted and put away, and a litter of odds and ends burnt to ashes 
on the hearth. A few minutes before midnight he came out of the cottage 
with a carpet bag in his hand. In it were toilet articles, two changes of 
linen, a Bible, and two thousand eight hundred and sixty pounds in notes— 
the residue of his legacy. He locked the door, slipped the key into his 
_ pocket, and turning away set off inland at a swift pace. He never saw the 
cottage again. Where he spent the next fifteen days will never be known. 
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There were perhaps five hundred people gathered together in Hyde 
Park toward noon on August the eighth. ‘here was some jesting, laughing 
and horse-play. A few men carried field-glasses, and now and again, with 
a half-ashamed jocularity, pointed them skyward. The day was hot and 
_ overhead the sky was cloudless. Low down to the west a mass of cumulus 
- drove slowly toward the zenith. Away beyond Hyde Park Corner towered 


_ the immense landing-stage of the Central London Aerodrome, with 
aeroplanes, dwarfed to bird-size, alighting and departing every few 


- seconds. The noon continental mail had just faded into the blue of the 


sky when a stout, florid man, with binoculars to his eyes, began to wave a 


pointing arm, shouting, ‘‘ What’s that ! what’s that /”’ 

A remote and minute speck showed itself against the background of 
cloud above the western horizon. It grew larger. It approached rapidly. 
_ Suddenly the small crowd became a gabble of confused and shouting voices, 
a press of excited and jostling bodies, with heads bent backward, and eyes 
staring upward. With the shouts, mutterings, cheerings, were mingled 
those unconsciously blasphemous exclamations of amazed bewilderment. 
He came slowly downward over the crowd’s head in a drifting descent 
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that slackened gradually until he hovered a hundred feet above them. He 
was a grotesque figure. His hair and beard were clumsily cut, he wore an 
old flannel suit, his head was bare, and he carried in his hand a carpet bag. 

For a moment there was an impressive silence. He raised his free hand. 
“Ven and women,” he began. And then bedlam broke loose below him. 
The cheering of that tiny handful beneath him was as a wisp of sound to 
the booming roar of the thousands that were now surging into the Park. 
They came as swiftly and as suddenly as if they had been erupted from the 
ground. Within five minutes Hyde Park was an ocean of upturned faces ; 
and along every street leading to the Park congesting streams of cars moved 
endlessly, more and more slowly, hooting, jerking, stopping with a screech 
of brakes, moving on again to an ultimate massed tangle from which 
thousands were not extricated until long after nightfall. 

For thirty minutes that grotesque apparition hovered one hundred feet 
above Hyde Park while London (and presently the suburbs) wedged itself 
into cursing and argumentative immobility. 

And then, miraculously, about half-past twelve, a hush came upon the 
multitude below the hovering figure. Benjamin raised his hand, and 
falling down like pebbles upon the breathless expectancy beneath him 
came his halting words. 

** Men and women, I am Benjamin Crede. This is the second day of my 
ministry. I am a messenger to you of the new age that has come to earth. 
I bring healing for the world’s sickness, comfort for its sorrow, and ease 
for its pain. And I bring also the promise of a great happiness, an enduring 
health of the body and the spirit, a lasting, an everlasting and eternal joy. 
In sixty days I shall come again. If you would share in this golden age, of 
which I am but the herald, I charge you to put away all evil from your 
hearts, to order your thoughts and actions so that the spirit within you that 
is now in bondage may be freed. Fast and pray.” 

Benjamin raised his hand again and lowered it slowly. And then the 
multitude beneath him sighed in one vast exhalation of bewilderment 
as he began to drift upward, at first slowly, but with quickly increasing 
speed. And as the released emotions below broke out into clamour, a 
swarm of midge and gnat aeroplanes from every point of the compass 
converged upon the ascending figure. 

In a few minutes he was again but a dot on the spreading background of — 
cumulus ; but all about and around him was a speckle of innumerable 
planes The dot vanished, and presently the speckles were themselves 

ots and then were gone. . 

The morning papers contained dozens of photographs of the stupendous 
event and of its central figure, many of these having been taken in the air 
by the pursuing ’planes. ‘The Gazette had a mild scoop as the only journal 
having the prescience (as it claimed, ignoring its own caption) to print 
Benjamin’s letter. But none of the ’planes’ occupants were able to answer 
the question that was being asked by everyone : Where had Crede gone? 

They had followed him into the heavy cloud-bank that by then covered 
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half the western sky ; and there he had disappeared. All told the same tale : 
he slipped slowly downward from us and was gone, they said. 


9 

And while ten thousand amateur trackers in England sought Benjamin 
by aeroplane, by car, and on foot, and the rest of the world clamoured for 
news of the prophet through the Press and broadcasting, crowds of the 
curious converged upon the tiny cottage on the cliffs, three miles north of 
Cressingland. 

‘They found awaiting them a dour East Anglian fisherman with a thick 
stick and a great shaggy mongrel. He was Tom Archer, a patched and 
thirsty longshoreman, upon whom, as a miraculous gift from the gods, a 
letter had descended with an enclosure of one hundred pounds, a key, and 
the post of custodian. The sum was a fortune to Archer, and not even the 
Attorney General’s Writ backed by all the forces of the Crown would have 
obtained admission to the cottage save over his dead body. The impor- 
tunate sightseers found the writhed lips and raised hackles of the dog far 
less minatory than Archer’s annihilating glower. 


Io 


About five in the afternoon of August the tenth a saloon car stopped 
outside Twelvetrees, a large farm near Dorking, in Kent. 

A spare, austere, macerated man of middle age and middle height 
alighted, received a large leather suitcase from the chauffeur, and, dis- 
missing him, walked up the drive and knocked at the door. 

Twelvetrees took visitors all the year round, and within five minutes the 
newcomer had engaged a bedroom and a sitting-room, and was sitting 
before his fire waiting for tea. 

His hair was closely cut, and his clean-shaven face presented a bizarre 
appearance owing to the contrasted tan and pallor into which the face was 
divided laterally by a line above his mouth. He wore a smart, new, dark- 
grey suit with a soft collar and a black tie. He gave his name as James 
Brown, and booked his rooms for six weeks, paying in advance, despite the 
friendly protestations of the landlady. se 
_ The only other guests at Twelvetrees at this time were a retired solicitor 
- named Raven, his wife, and their daughter, Ruth, a slim, olive-skinned, 
_ dark girl in the early twenties. 
The Ravens had stayed at Twelvetrees annually for the previous ten 

ears. They invariably came at the end of July and stayed until November, 
when they left England for Naples, where Raven had a villa. 

For the first week Brown had his meals in his sitting-room, and passed 
the day there reading and writing. In the evenings after dinner he went 
for his only walk of the day. 

It was while returning from one of these solitary walks that he heard the 
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frenzied yelping of a dog and a girl’s voice raised in distressful entreaty. 
He pushed through the hedge and found a terrier with its paw caught in a 
gin. It was howling and biting furiously at the trap and at the hands of 
the girl who was vainly trying to pull the iron teeth apart. 

She was pleading desperately and tearfully with the frenzied animal. 
Her hands were bitten and bleeding, and the dog’s teeth were broken by 
its frantic attacks on the iron. 

‘“‘ Let me,” said Brown. He took off his jacket, and muffling the dog’s 
head, trod heavily upon the plate of the gin. The teeth opened and the 
dog stood free, holding up its mangled foot and whimpering. Brown 
bandaged the foot with his handkerchief. ‘‘ These bloody gins,” he said ; 
“ bloody gins.’ He looked up. “‘ I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

“You needn’t,” smiled the girl shakily. “ They are bloody gins. Is 
there no other way of destroying rabbits ? ” 

‘* There’s shooting,” replied Brown ; “‘ but the gins are surer. I ought 
to know,” he smiled, “‘ for I’ve shot hundreds in my time when I was—” 
he stopped abruptly and stood up. 

The girl regarded him curiously. ‘‘ You are staying at Twelvetrees ? ” 
she asked. “ I am, you know.” 

Brown nodded. “ Yes,” he replied. “ I recognised the dog.” 

The girl laughed. “ Is that all ? ” she said. 

Brown stared at her in a puzzled way. “‘ We'll be going, shall we?’”’ he said. 

“I’m sure father will want to thank you,” said the girl, as they went 
along. ‘‘ He thinks a lot of Jack.” 

“ It’s nothing,” replied Brown ; and for the rest of the way he was silent. 

About ten that evening Raven stopped Brown on the stairs, and after 
thanking him, said, ‘‘ Look here, we're going in the car to Friday Street 
to-morrow for a day’s picnicking. We should be glad if you’d join us. 
Will you?” 

Thereafter Brown took his meals in the dining-room, sitting at the 
Raven’s table ; and soon his solitary evening rambles gave place to walks 
with Ruth to which he began to look forward with ever-increasing 
pleasure and excitement. 

By the end of August, troubled and dismayed by the passion the girl’s 
beauty had aroused in him, he shut himself up in his sitting-room ; and for 
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three days and nights, sleepless and fasting, he wrestled upon his knees — 


with a hunger that no prayer assuaged. For a while he ceased to pray, for 
when he closed his eyes a thousand alluring visions of the girl painted 
themselves on his retina. At last he slept, to be shaken and tormented b 
voluptuous dreams out of which he awakes trembling, intoxicated, ashamed, 
disgusted. : 
The following day he took his place at the Raven’s table as if there had 
been no interim ; and that evening the walks with Ruth were resumed. 
It was a still September night. There was no moon, but the shining 
dust of the Milky Way held off the darkness. They came out of a small 
wood, and opening a gate, set off across the field. An inquisitive horse 
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suddenly emerged from the gloom of the flanking trees, and lumbered 
toward them. The animal looked gigantic and menacing in the faint light. 
Ruth clutched at her companion’s arm. They stood still. The horse kicked 
up its heels in a ludicrously clumsy frolic and ambled away. 

The two did not move. The man put his arms about her. She drew 
close to him and lifted her face. He bent down and then he released her, 
thrust her away, and covering his face with his hands, he cried out lament- 
ably, beside himself, “‘ No, no.” 

She stood still and quiet a pace or two away from him. He remained 
with his face covered by his hands. Then he lowered them. He stared at 
her. “ Islove you,” he said. She did not move or reply. 

“ I love you,” he said again. ‘‘ I am afraid,” he went on, “ I am afraid. 
Watch.” He closed his eyes and raised his arms. 

The girl started back, thrusting one clenched fist against her mouth, as 
if distraught ; afraid to scream lest the sound of her screaming should break 
down the last vestiges of control and deliver her utterly to horror. 

She saw him float slowly upward until at the height of the near tree-tops 
the ascent ceased and he hovered over her. 

Presently he came down very slowly ; and when he was on the ground he 
held out his hands to her in a gesture that was shy and appealing, yet 
triumphant. 

“You are Benjamin Crede,” she said. 

He smiled gravely. “I love you,” he said. “ Give me your hands. 
Come close tome. Perhaps. I do not know. There were two in the garden. 
It may well be—”. 

She could not catch his words. She came close to him and put her arms 
about him. She closed her eyes. “‘ I love you too,” she said. 

She felt herself being lifted up. A strange sense of lightness, of bodyless- 
ness, took possession of her. For a moment her head swam. She opened 
her eyes and cried out. She stared down at the tree-tops over which they 
were drifting in a slow ascent. She clung to him and felt his arms tighten 
about her. He bent his head so that his eyes looked into hers. “ All is 
well,” he said, his voice shaking. | 

She raised her face ; her lips parted ; a wave of passion flooded her. She. 


felt his arms relax. She saw his head lift slowly. He stared up at the sky. 
_ And very slowly they came down. 


He released her as they came to earth. He shivered. ‘‘ The spirit has 


i gone out of me,” he muttered miserably, looking away from her. And 


o 
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suddenly she felt cold and afraid. She began to cry. He did not try to 
- comfort her, but stood shivering, looking away over her head, and saying 


. ° ° e . . > 
again and again in a flat and desolate voice, “ The spirit is gone from me.’ 


| . ee 
_ The news page of the Daily Gazette on the morning of September the 
twenty-fourth succeeded in startling its readers as much as it annoyed its 
competitors. 
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The page was completely blank except for a heavily-leaded oblong of 
print, five inches wide and four deep, in the centre of the page. The oblong 
was headed Letter from Benjamin Crede and the brief message ran : To- 
morrow at noon watch for me. The Age of Splendours 1s at hand. 

By nine o’clock Europe was eagerly discussing the news ; and by noon 
the whole world was in a froth of anticipation, the Antipodes having been 
shaken from slumber to share the tidings. 

Upon the morrow the hastily devised plans for the control of the ground 
and air traffic broke down within an hour after dawn ; and before the sun 
was half-way to the zenith the streets of London, and the roads for a radius 
of sixty miles, were impassible. Above the city, and high over Hyde Park 
itself, a swarm of aeroplanes numbering many thousands circled and 
danced and darted, rising and falling like Mayflies in the nuptial dance. 

To Benjamin, with Ruth in his arms, a speck high-up in the south- 
eastern sky, the stupendous panorama below seemed momentarily over- 
whelming by the magnetism of its watching millions. 

As he drew near to the Park he rose steeply, and believed himself 
invisible to the multitude below. But a thousand glasses had picked him 
out of the sky an hour before, and had followed him on his way to 
London ; and ten times ten thousand eyes watched his sudden steep ascent 
over the Park. 

The mighty ululation of that ocean of human beings came up to him and 
Ruth as the faintest of drifting murmurs. 

Ruth looked down and gave a little frightened cry. ‘‘ Benny,” she said, 
“ Benny, I’m afraid.” 

She lay in his arms, half-clinging, half-supported, her head on his breast, 
and her face tilted upward, watching him. 


He looked down at her. She smiled faintly. “ Benny,” she said again, | 


““T’m afraid. Benny, kiss me.” She drew herself a little higher in his 
arms, and shifting her hold, placed her arms about his neck and drew his 
head down to her. He strained away from her. “ No! no!” he said 
harshly. He stared down into her eyes. His heart thumped. Again her 
arms constrained him. He looked wildly down at her parted lips. He bent 
his head quickly, savagely, and kissed her mouth. 

And suddenly they were falling. 


They fell with dreadful speed. They heard the voice of the crowd swell | 


into a shattering clamour. Ruth clung to him, lifting her face. He looked 
at her in an agony of desperate horror. She was smiling. He knew the 
earth was very near. Ere the moment of impact came he bent his head and 
kissed her mouth again. It was a gesture of surrender to his passion and 
despairing abandonment of his spiritual dreams. 

_ Men came and drew the shattered bodies from the hole they had made 
in the earth. Benjamin’s thigh-bones had been forced up through his 
shoulder-blades and Ruth’s slim body was a pitiful havoc. The broken 
bodies still clasped together were covered and taken away. 
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So ended the ministry of Benjamin Crede. Much that is inexplicable 
must for ever remain so. Whence came his amazing power ? What 
possessed him to bring Ruth with him on that last disastrous flight ? What 
had passed between them since the night he revealed himself to her? 
Why—but to what end is all this questioning ? 

No day passes now that does not see a band of pilgrims visiting the small 
cottage upon the cliffs north of Cressingland. Men say that the sick, the 
lame and the blind who pray there find healing, and the unhappy and 
desolate a strange and enduring comfort. It has been said that when the 
gales of winter blow about the cottage a voice is heard saying, “‘ I will come 
again.’’ Whether or not these things are true I do not know ; but this tale 
that I have tried to tell clearly and straightforwardly, not colouring or 
embroidering it to suit my own beliefs, is the bare and simple truth, as 
those who also know the facts will bear witness. 
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OUR FATHER 


By JAMES STERN 


LL that we knew or cared about was that she was grand. No- 

thing else mattered to us but that in our eyes she was perfect. 

I was seven; Hans little more than a year younger. Oh, we 

loved our mother, thought her so much grander than anyone else’s 
mother. We still do. She was big-boned, with blue eyes and straight 
shining hair like smooth straw. We would sit on her knee and reach up to 
her head and stroke the softness of it and say—Straw, Mum, Straw | And 
she would smile, a funny sad smile, her lips would tremble a little, tears 
come to the brims of her eyes—and oh, I would think and wonder, why 
those tears, Mum, why ? Why cry when we love you so ? 

So proud we were of her on the hot mornings when, Hans on the one 
side, I on the other, we would take a long finger of each of her hands and 
walk out of our gate, down the white street, to the swimming bath. I 
can see her now in her plain white cotton dress with the scarlet scarf, her 
legs and arms bare and brown—and the men stopping to stare and mutter 
words of admiration at her beauty. We used to try and listen to what they 
said, and if I heard I would clench one of her long fingers and look up at 
her and say, Oh Mum, dear, that man said you were lovely—you are 
lovely, Mum, I say so! But Hans would not be denied ; so rushing forward 
he would plant himself before her to stop her, and reaching up to her waist, 
cry—No Mum, J say so, I . . . She would lower her brown face then, 
take Hans’ cheeks between her large hands and look into his eyes, very 
close. And I, watching, would see her red lips quiver as she closed them 
down upon my brother’s, pat his hair that was wavy and a shade darker 
than straw, and a dagger of jealousy would dart into my chest. We 
would move on then, our mother very quiet, I sulking a little and not 
holding her finger any more, but thinking of her lips trembling and 
hoping secretly for a moment it was what Hans had said to her that had 
made her look so sad. 

But when we got to the swimming bath and I saw the water and knew that 
Major Keller would be there, joy leapt up in me, I would forget, and clutch 
our mother round the big part of her leg. I loved to clutch her leg, it was 
so firm and I could just get my arm round the part above her knee. 

I do not know did I love our mother or Major more. Major was wound- 
ed, lost an arm last year in the War, just six months after our father and 
he had gone to France with the Uhlans to fight the French and the Eng- 
lish. We had seen them together in uniform, standing side by side, and 
our mother had taken a snap of them: they looked so grand, she said. 
Then they had got into the car and driven away, to the war. 

The snap was a very good one: Hans and I agreed that our father and 
Major looked grand. We put it on our mantelpiece next to a photograph 
of our mother. That seemed an awful long time ago now. 
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I don’t know exactly when, nor precisely why—perhaps because we had 
seen that our mother had done it—we cut the photo in half, divided the 
two men, and placed one at each end of the mantelpiece, with the smiling 
face of our mother between. And then one day the half whereon our 
father’s figure stood disappeared—just vanished. That was soon after the 
Major had returned with one arm, to live over the way in a little apartment, 
and to keep our mother company in our father’s absence, for it was very 
lonely for her with us children and no man, and she never knowing. . . 

I asked Hans where was the photo and Hans asked me, but neither of 
us knew. We asked our mother, but she was only quiet and went to Katia 
about it—Katia cooked for us—but when Katia shook her head and said 
that the duplicate of the photo on our mother’s table was also missing, we 
saw our mother go very red and say—No, no, that’s impossible! And 
she rushed from the room upstairs, but the snap was not to be found any- 
where, she said. We had never seen our mother go red like that before. I 
asked Hans in bed that night why our mother went so red, but Hans said 


- she didn’t go red and I said she did, and we fought and didn’t sleep for a 
long time. But soon the subject was dropped and forgotten by us for ever. 


A week later when we asked our mother why Katia had gone she bent 
down to pick some fluff off the floor and said Katia had left to get 
married... . 

-Allthat seemed a long time ago now, and since then we did not see our 


_ mother go red any more. All the summer days we were with her and 


Major. We thought they looked grand together. He was tall and thin and 
had hair rather like our mother’s, but curly. And whenever she was busy 
he used to come and take us out with him in his boat on the river. There 
we undressed and put on bathing drawers, and we would watch him do 
everything with one arm, and marvel at his cleverness. The arm was cut 
off up at the shoulder: there was just a little lump of flesh hanging: 


we found it very hard not to stare at it when he had es on but bathing 


drawers. His body was very sunburnt, almost black, for he spent all day 
on the river and in the swimming bath, and his curly straw hair shone like 


; frail golden wires on his head. 


In the stern of the boat he had a single rowlock, and with one oar he 


~ would steer and row as easily as we could have done with four arms and as 
3 % . . . ° ° 

_ many oars. We would sit fascinated while he rowed, never tire of watching 
him do with one arm all that other men could do with two. When we were 
_ in mid-river he would throw out the anchor, stand up in the stern of the 
boat, shout to us to hold on tight, raise his one arm above his head so that 


- for a moment he looked like some huge bronze spear, then rise, his body 
curve in the air, and down he would come into the water with as little 
splash as porpoises make when they roll in and out of the surface of the sea. 


I don’t know did we love our mother or Major more. 

In our prayers at night we both used to say— God bless Mum, Daddy, 
and Major—and my mind as I said it always saw a picture of our mother 
and Major sitting together in the swimming bath talking and laughing in 
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low voices, or walking together down the street, her brown face and arms 
showing up against her white dress, his against his white shirt and flannels, 
both their heads gleaming like gold in the sun, and people stopping as they 
passed to look and to wonder. 

And when we had mumbled those words of blessing and passed on to the 
Lord’s prayer, the first words of it would show me a man I called Jesus, 
whose tac was brown and beautiful and whose wiry hair was a halo of 
gold such as I had seen in the scripture books. 

Often Major went into town and brought us back little presents. One 
wonderful day he returned with a huge white model of the liner Stuttgart. 
Hans and I gazed at it in wonder while our mother looked at it, at us, at 
Major, and when he put it down on the floor we ran at Major and hung 
ourselves round his neck and thanked him and hugged him. Our mother 
must have disappeared in the midst of our embraces, for she was gone when 
we asked her to come with Major and us to sail the Stuttgart on the river. 
So we set off without her, Major carrying the monster model under his one 
arm, and Hans, who was small and always had to jog to keep up with him, 
holding on to his coat. 

In the boat we undressed as usual and launched the great white toy on 
to the water. Then Major pressed a button and away it sailed across the 
river, making a little thudding noise that came from the clockwork engine 
within. A fan of tiny waves streamed out behind it. Hans and I sat watch- 
ing it, thrilled. It was the most wonderful thing we had ever seen, and it 
was ours, our very own. Major had given it to us: no one else had any- 
thing like it. 

* Shall we go after it?’ we asked Major, “ or it will reach the bank 
alone, and then é 

Major was smiling, showing his white teeth. I think he had been sitting 
watching us all the time we were admiring the lovely toy. I believe he had 
forgotten about it for the time. | ; 


“Sure!” he said then, and looked quickly at the retreating Stuttgart, 


“ But by Heaven, you two,” he added, “ we’ll have to hurry ! ” 

The boat was scudding away from us fast. Major stood up and rowed 
with one arm, furiously. We gained upon the Stuttgart, but it was still 
some distance off, heading straight for the wall on the opposite bank. 
Oh, if it should hit that . . . 

“O Lord, Major, we can’t do it, can we?” 


Fright took us. We clung to Major, to his legs, clapped our hands, and 


I looked up at his face. It was very red and he was rowing with his one arm, 
furiously. His teeth were clenched. Hans and I were horribly excited. 
If that boat should crash, sink, the first day we had had it . . . ! Hans 
beens to se lh No, I musn’t cry, I thought, musn’t. What would 

Riot. '> 

“Oh, it couldn’t—couldn’t sink, Major—could it ? ” cried Hans. 

But Major didn’t answer. Instead, looking up suddenly he stopped row- 
ing. He was perspiring freely, the sweat running down his dark-tankiel 
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chest, glittering there on a few golden hairs. The Stuttgart was in front of 
us, still out of reach—and five yards ahead was—the solid wall, the river- 
bank. Then all at once we heard the Major cry out: “ Hold tight, you 
two!” And at the same moment we were thrown into the bottom of the 


boat. Major had dived. . . . Picking ourselves up we peered over the 


edge, and immediately Hans and I clasped each other. For the little thud 
of the liner’s engine had ceased : it was heeling over to one side, the stern 
was sinking quickly below water. Then one gurgle—and the Stuttgart 
was gone out of sight. The water was clear and motionless when the 
Major’s head shot up to the surface, a couple of yards whence our treasure 


_ had vanished. 


Hans began to cry. I shouted, my lips dry and trembling. 
“It’s gone, Major, it’s gone—just beyond you ! Oh Major, please . . . 


_ please !”’ Then I too burst into tears. 


But the next instant through our tears we saw Major’s head disappear, 
the seat of his scarlet pants rose for a second in it’s place, then the water 
grew calm and silent over it and there was nothing. 

We sat motionless, holding our breath. The tears remained in us when 
—‘‘ Look—Oh Hans!” I shouted. ‘‘ Look, there—by the bank ! ” 

For just beyond us, close to the wall, we saw the white bows of the 
Stuttgart pierce the surface of the water, and then Major’s head appear 
close beside. We saw him give his head one shake, as a dog does, his hand 


grip the wall, and he turned to us, smiling, his teeth shining, with the huge 


i model, half beneath the river, under his arm. 


“* Come on, you two,” he laughed, “‘ Come and save your father | ” 
And we rowed, both of us, four small hands gripping and turning the 


- one oar. Treading water, Major lifted the dripping Stuttgart up to us. 


We leaned over and stretched out our arms and hoisted it in. The Major 


- clambered up the side, like an acrobat. 


‘** We saved father, didn’t we ? ” we shouted when he was with us. And 


Major smiled. And we clapped our hands and laughed ; all the way across 
_ the river we sat close to him, half-crying, half-laughing, clutching his wet 
_ legs, snuggling close to his thighs, thanking him. 


Pus?” 


““Oh Major, you are grand!” we said, “shall you always stay with 


And Major looked at us once and he put his hand on our heads as the 


" boat moved silently into the bank. He was about to say something, I 


f think, when he looked up and gasped suddenly—* Mein Gott !” 


“‘ Well, you naughty boys, come and see who—”’ It was our mother 


_ standing there, our grand sunburnt mother dressed in white, her hair 
- shining like soft straw. But oh, her face / I shall never forget her face just 


as I saw it then. It drooped, sagged, her shoulders seemed to hang, like a 
_ dog when it knows it is about to be beaten. Then something seemed to 
_ happen her, and she smiled, but that smile ! We had never seen our lovely 


mother smile like that before. And as she smiled she turned, and it was 


_then—only then, that I saw there was a man standing beside her, in the 
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Ulhan uniform. He looked very stern ; his jaw was set, and he began to 
walk towards us, then stopped, looking down on us. He was looking at me. 


I glanced quickly at him and it was as though something melted inside him, 


for his face fell a little, his clenched hands unclenched themselves, his 
shoulders seemed to fall. But—I don’t know why—fright took me in a 
flash, and I glanced at our mother, and all I knew was that she was grand, 
and I ran to her and buried my head in her skirt, and cried. 

It seemed a long time that I cried there before I took one quick look at 
the boat and saw Hans sitting in it, closed between Major’s knees, gripping 
his wet thighs, as though he were frightened. And Major—oh Major, I 
thought, why do you look like that, stare like that at the man in 
Ulhan uniform ? 

It was terribly que The whole world seemed to be standing still, 
waiting —for what ? J did not know. 
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MR. PRIESTLEY’S NOVELS* 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


R. PRIESTLEY tells us, in a preface to a new edition of his 
two early novels, that the first of them was called, on its 
appearance, “‘ an essayist’s novel.” That was, of course, very 
natural. Mr. Priestley had already achieved a considerable 


reputation as an essayist and labels can be as deluding to them that read — 


as annoying to them that wear. After reflection and a second reading, I 
am rather inclined to think that Adam in Moonshine deserved this des- 
cription less than any succeeding novel by its author. When I say that I 
am not thinking of Farthing Hall, which was written in collaboration and 
which, by its adoption of the epistolary form, invited the pure essayist 
to run riot. I am thinking of The Good Companions and, still more, 
of Angel Pavement, and, even more still, of Mr. Priestley’s latest novel, 
Faraway. But, when that has been said, does it amount to very much ? 
The arts of the novelist and the essayist are very closely related. Close 
observation, imaginative sympathy and the power of convincingly render- 
ing the thing observed are essential gifts in both. It is, indeed, in very 
many instances, difficult to say where the essay leaves off and the short 
story begins. Sarah Battle is the subject of an essay by Lamb—or of a 
piece of writing which is commonly classified as an essay—but she might 
equally well have been a character in a novel. Mr. Podsnap is a character 
in a novel by Dickens but he and all that Dickens makes him stand for 
might equally well have made the subject of an essay. We find, perhaps 
the delicate dividing line in such a piece as Mr. Max Beerbohm’s William 
and Mary, running through the middle of it in such a way as ought to 
teach us that it is vain to attempt to draw delicate dividing lines in these 
matters. 


When an essayist of proved ability writes a novel, the question we should © 


ask is not whether we shall find again the qualities of observation and 
imaginative sympathy which we have already observed in him as essayist 
but whether he will give us a continuous entertainment or a meal of 
arbitrarily related scraps. The scraps may make a very pleasing book but 


from a book which sets out to be a novel we shall rightly expect something 


more. We shall expect it to be, as a whole, “‘ about something,” about more 
than its author’s momentary personal impressions. 

Mr. Priestley, as became one who had read so many novels and written 
about so many, was well aware of this—possibly only too well aware of it. 
He has now explained what his intention was when he wrote Adam in 
Moonshine : 


* Adam in Moonshine and Benighted. The Good Companions. Collected Edition, 7s. 6d. 
each. Angel Pavement. Faraway. 10s. 6d. each. Heinemann. 
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I thought I saw a possible solution [he says in the preface to which I have referred] 
in some form of dramatic symbolism, in narratives that would move, so to speak, 
in two worlds at once. For example, I wanted to present the mental history of an 
eager romantic youth, to show what would happen in the mind of such a one 
during a period, perhaps, of several years. It would not have been very difficult 
to have written a novel that dealt directly and at considerable length with this 
youth’s ideas about life and his various states of mind. But I thought it would be 
an entertaining experiment—more especially as I did not take the theme too 
seriously—to objectify the whole thing, to make outward events and persons 
symbolise the drama of hope and fear, illusion and disillusion, idealism and realism. 
The result was Adam in Moonshine. I do not propose to provide the reader with 
a key to this tale, but I do assure the reader that I could easily do so. And I will say 
this much, that of the chief figures in the story, only Adam himself was intended 
by me to be a real person: the others are creatures of symbolism, shadows in 
a dream. 


There are several comments to be made on this, and Mr. Priestley has 
made some of them. He says that he could have written much more 


_ easily the “ light fantastic farcical tale’ that most readers supposed it to 
_ be. Where he failed was in dealing with the intricate and subtle symbolic 


system himself had devised. This is true. Adam in Moonshine is a very 
interesting attempt that failed, an attempt at something which had been 
already achieved by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in The Man who Was Thursday 
—achieved by giving the one real person in the book a rather larger in- 


_ jection of moonshine in the blood than Mr. Priestley gave to Adam 


Stewart. It is of Mr. Chesterton that one involuntarily thinks when one 
reads Mr. Priestley’s first novel, though there is no question of imitation. 


_ Mr. Priestley tried to solve the same problem quite independently. If 
there is any discipleship to be suspected, it is to Meredith, the Meredith 


of the days when he had not yet quite outgrown his admiration of Peacock. 
The next novel is Benighted, of which the author gives the same explana- 


 tion— the five people who visit the house are intended for real persons, 


but the inmates are not.” Again the adjustment of'the two planes of the 
real and the unreal is not quite satisfactorily carried out. ‘The novelist 


_ that Mr. Priestley was to become is evident in the first few pages, as one 


- becomes aware, without any direct statement, of the tension between the 


- husband and wife who are sitting in the front seat of the little car while it 
_ makes its precarious way through the floods. But after that all is the worst 
sort of disappointment—the disappointment arising out of something so 


~ well done on its own level that it is hard to imagine the author capable of 


ever trying anything on a higher level. The hours spent by the benighted 


_ wayfarers in the house of the Femms make a most exciting story and one 
that is very well contrived and very well told. But the difference between 


the two sets of characters is not satisfactorily established. Penderel, the 


_ queer young man in the back seat of the little car, is so shadowy that he 
- might just as well be among the symbols as among the real people, and 


Gladys, the chorus-girl, is a so little either a symbol or a real person that 


she would have been better off in another book. 2 
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Writing of these two novels is ungrateful work, because it is hard to do | 
anything but carp at them. If Mr. Priestley had written nothing better, — 


there would have been no reason to write about his novels at all, except to 
review each as it appeared—admiringly but not at great length. But they are 
interesting now as showing that he always took the job of novel-writing 
seriously, was determined that his tales should be “ about something.” 
He approached his next book in a very different spirit but the “ about ” 
is not hard to discover. The Good Companions is simply a spacious romance 
of provincial England. Its author, himself a provincial and coming from a 

lace where they do not allow themselves to be abashed by their provincial- 
ity, looked on the intelligent Londoners he met as creatures moving about 
in worlds half realised and he set himself to show them that they were 
living in a larger and more varied country than they had supposed. “ There 
seemed to me,” says Mr. Priestley, ‘‘to be a picaresque England, the 
England of main roads and side lanes, decaying provincial towns and 
dingy lodgings, fairs and entertainments in assembly rooms, that still 
flourished in all its comedy and pathos.” It is to be remarked that the 
variety of places in this book, from ‘Tewborough, which “ was like an engine 
with a burst boiler lying on the side of the road ” to the three towns of 
‘the Triangle,” busy and prosperous in the production of cheap cars, is 
almost as important as the variety of people. Angel Pavement is a novel 
more restricted in its field but again one in which the author sets out to 
depict, in as much of completeness as a novelist may contrive, a definitely 
chosen world of people and scenes. 

Perhaps at some future date Mr. Priestley will explain what he has 
been “ getting at’’ (I quote the phrase from the dedication to Angel 
Pavement) in his latest book, Faraway. It is constructed too closely in 
accordance with a recognisable pattern for that pattern to have been chosen 
without design. William Dursley, a bachelor of forty, directs the little malt- 
ing business in a small East Anglian town that was left to him by his father 
and lives in the house that was his father’s. He is discovered playing his 
usual Tuesday evening game of chess with his friend, the mathematical 
master from the Grammar School. There enters Uncle Baldwin, his 
mother’s brother, who has been a trader in the South Seas. Uncle Baldwin 
takes up his abode with William, bringing a touch of colour into the quiet 
house and the quiet neighbourhood, entertains exotic and rather sinister 
friends, has a heart-attack and dies. But, before dying, he leaves his nephew 
a share in a secret—the secret of an unchartered island in the South 
Pacific where there is a rich seam of pitchblende. There are to be two other 
beneficiaries, one of whom has the latitude and the other the longitude, 
while William has the names of both. He gets in touch with one, who 
brings a business partner into the enterprise to share expenses. Then, 
arranging a rendezvous at Tahiti, he sets out for San Francisco, not without 
receiving a warning that one of his uncle’s exotic and sinister friends 
considers himself to have a claim on the pitchblende. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the story further in detail. It might be called 
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“ variation on a theme ” and presumably Mr. Priestley’s guiding inten- 
tion must be sought in the nature of the variation. This is not a romance 
in the old manner. Garsuvin, the villain, differs from all his predecessors 
in having a plausible claim to a share in the treasure and William from all 
heroes in dishonestly suppressing it. The recipient of the latitude turns out 
to be a girl, and William falls in love with, possesses, and loses her. She 
ceases to take any interest in him or in the treasure-hunt and drifts off in 
quest of the treasure which is supposed to exist in Hollywood. The 
villain gets the pitchblende, one of the adventurers dies, and William 
marries an English widow who has nursed him through an illness in 
Tahiti. We leave him playing chess on a Tuesday night with his friend from 
the Grammar School, as dissatisfied with home as he was eager to get 
back to it. It is the modern story of the search for treasure, the thing as it 
might happen, all the obvious romantic effects deliberately stripped away 
to facilitate an attempt at a different sort of romance. One is inevitably 


- reminded of Stevenson’s and Osbourne’s Wrecker but there is an obvious 


contrast between the two books. The Wrecker is full of exciting, even 


- violent, incident. There is remarkably little incident in Mr. Priestley’s 


, 


tale, or so one feels when one has finished it. The incident has been 
deliberately damped down in pursuance of the main theme. This is a tale 
of enchantment and disenchantment. Far away is only here when you 
get there, and home is only the same old place when you get back. 

I do not think that Mr. Priestley’s purpose in writing this book is im- 
mediately obvious or will ever be obvious to the casual reader. Nor do I 
think that his theme is one that could ever be very fruitful for any novelist, 
since it necessarily carries with it a certain tone of depression. But what 
we must notice is that Mr. Priestley has a theme, is still “ getting at” 
something, is trying to do something that he has not done before. He 
is, in fact, still developing and has a yet unexhausted curiosity about the 
possibilities of form and material. 

We bother too much nowadays, perhaps, about the purpose an author 


i may have had in writing a novel. He should have a purpose, but what the 


- 


reader mainly demands of him is an exhibition of human characters. So 
long as his persons are vivid, convincing and interesting, his general theme 


- and sometimes even his plot are more his own business than the reader’s. 


_ They have provided the stimulus which evoked the persons from his 


_ imagination and have dictated the framework in which they are presented. 


But the framework is necessary. If Mr. Priestley learned anything in 


writing The Good Companions, it was that Dickens did not provide his 


ae 
An 


novels with plots because he knew no better. That book is almost purely 
episodical until more than two-thirds of the way through it. Then, in 
the last part, we have plot, villain and all. The wicked Mr. Ridvers hatches 


a dark scheme against the success of Miss Trant and her company, the 


virtuous suffer for the moment but in the end they triumph and the villain 
is discomfited. And all goes in a more lively fashion from the moment of 
Mr. Ridvers’s entry. I will not say that this is the most satisfactory part 
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of the book, because the characters have been created and have impressed 
themselves upon us before ever it begins—and the characters are what 
matters. But I will say that without this part the whole would have been a 
much less satisfactory book and would have left a different final impression 
on the reader’s mind. It could not have gone on endurably in the episodical 
manner, and the success of Susie Dean, Jerry Jerningham and Inigo 
Jollifant would not by itself have made a sufficient climax. 

Mr. Priestley was obviously aware of this when he came to write Angel 
Pavement, which, if not so rich as its predecessor, is very much better 
constructed. The “ villain ’’—for Mr. Golspie may be given that con- 
ventional description—enters London ominously in the Prologue and sails 
significantly away in the Epilogue. In the interval he changes the life of 
every person in the story. He raises Mr. Dersingham and Mr. Dersing- 
ham’s business up to the heights and dashes them down again to the depths, 
so that Mr. Smeeth is brought drifting near to that iron-bound coast of 
unemployment which he has always dreaded. He brings out Miss Mat- 
field’s temperament which she would have preferred to keep in hand, 
intensifies her disgust with the life of the office and the Burpenfield Club, 
and finally deals a staggering blow to her self-respect. His daughter gives 
the rather grubby clerk, Turgis, a glimpse of Heaven and rather more 
than a glimpse of hell. In the last analysis, what the book does for us is not 
to tell us the story of Mr. Golspie’s raid on London, it is to show us this 
little community of people whose lives are all in one way or another bound 
to the business at No. 8, Angel Pavement. But, if we are to appreciate 
that community, we must see it in connected action and Mr. Priestley has 
chosen to show how it behaves when it is subjected to a powerfully dis- 
turbing alien influence. That is machinery of the sort which is as neces- 
sary to the novelist as ordered rhythm to the poet. Angel Pavement is 
not so good a book as The Good Companions and will probably never be so 
popular, but it suggests that Mr. Priestley’s gifts will not lose any of their 
value for want of proper handling. Faraway is subtler than either of the 
others, much more a matter of fine shades, a surface carefully worked 
over with a multitude of fine strokes—except in those passages, of which I 
think there are too many, where the essayist takes charge, more than in 
any of the earlier books. In these we have not William Dursley being 
enchanted and disenchanted but Mr. Priestley himself on the peculiar- 
ities of Atlantic liners and American trains. 

But, when all is said and done, it is for human beings and human 
relationships that we look to the author of The Good Companions. He makes 
people in his books and he persuades the reader to know them and be 
interested in them. Take, as an example, not Jess Oakroyd, not Mr. 
Smeeth, but Miss Mamie Potter who is brought in to fill the vacancy in 
the Good Companions caused by Elsie’s wedding : 

Within less than twelve hours of her first arrival at Gatford station, she had 
put all their backs up ; and it was clear that she was a born putter-up of backs. 

. . - Unfortunately, she talked ; and she talked in a sort of idle staring voice, 
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and aa result was havoc. Her perpetual opening “‘ I say ” was very soon a storm 
signal. 

“T say,” she said to Mr. Oakroyd, after she had known him about a quarter 
of an hour, “ you seem to get a lot of your own way here, don’t you ? Your only 
the props, aren’t you ?” Mr. Oakroyd regarded her with astonishment and rubbed 
his chin hard. “ Ay, that’s all,” he replied finally. “ Nobbut a sort o’ dog like. 
Just let me know if you here me speaking out of my turn. You mun just set us right 
as you go on. We knaw nowt.” This speech might have puzzled and possibly 
quietened some people, but Miss Potter merely gave it a condescending little nod 
and then strolled away. “ I say,” she said to the horrified Morton Mitcham, “some 
of those card tricks of yours are pretty ancient, aren’t they ?””? Equally ancient, 
in her opinion, were Jimmy’s gags and Mrs. Joe’s ballards. ‘“ I say,” she remarked 
to Susie, “ you seem to go down here very well, but they’re letting you dig an 
awfully big hole in the programme, aren’t they ?” 


Or there is the keeper of the eating-house to whom Mr. Oakroyd puts his 
problem regarding the meaning of “cyclists catered for.” ‘“ What’s 
difference,” he asks, ‘‘ between cyclists and t’other folk as comes ? ”’ 


“Am chiefly,” replied Mr. Poppleby thoughtfully. ‘‘ Cyclists is great on ’am. 
I’ve seen the day when one of these cycling clubs would run me right out of ’am 
by six o’clock Saturday.” 


It is a great proof of a novelist’s excellence in the major part of his job 
if his minor characters, those that make only brief appearances, linger in 
the reader’s memory. Mr. Priestley passes this test. In Angel Pavement 
there is Miss Verever who 


had developed and brought very near to perfection a curiously disturbing manner, 
which conveyed a boundless suggestion of the malicious, the mocking, the sarcastic, 
the sardonic, the ironical. What she actually said was harmless enough, but her 
tone of voice, her expression, her smile, her glance, all these suggested that her 
words had some devilish inner meaning. . . She now advanced, kissed her hostess, 
shook hands with her host, and then, pursing her lips and screwing up the rest 
of her features, said : ‘‘ I hope you’ve not been waiting for me. I’m sure you have, 
haven’t you ? ”’ And, strange as it may seem, this remark and this simple question 
immediately made the whole party appear preposterous. 


(But if one moves about among Mr. Priestley’s characters one comes 
inevitably sooner or later to the regrettable Miss Thong. Yet even Miss 
Thong is done with efficiency and life, though it is not a sort of life that I 
find it possible to enjoy, not one, either, that Mr. Priestley has wanted to 
create again.) 

Another test is the author’s ability to move surely in settings with which 
he is unfamiliar and to make no mistakes about the persons. Trollope 
was once asked how he contrived to make his Bishops and Archdeacons so 
convincing, seeing that he had never lived in a cathedral town, and he 


_ replied that he went on the assumption that they were the same as other 


people. But a novelist must have a firm grasp of the characteristics of 
those “‘ other people ” before he can do this with safety. Mr. Priestley’s 
concert-party, it seems, was an afterthought (though an admirable device 
| i 
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for his purpose) and he knew nothing about concert-parties. Yet I have 
discovered two veteran and successful entertainers, glorified Jimmy Nunns 
and Morton Mitchams, proving to their own satisfaction that the author of 
The Good Companions must be that clever young chap who played the 
piano for the Something-or-others at Scarborough in 1912. It is noticeable, 
when one comes to look for it, that Mr. Priestley secures an atmosphere of 
technical correctness with very slender means, and that most of his “ local 
colour” is in fact available to any member of an audience. Using his 
little knowledge with skill and discretion, he lets his persons behave like 
‘ other people ” and the illusion is created. 

The characters in Faraway are less robustly conceived and executed 
than those in the other books. William Dursley is a pastel of a person, who 
does not emerge quite clearly, to me at any rate, until the end of the story. 
But that is because his inventor does not really finish him until the last 
page. Commander Ivybridge is a study sooner completed, a rather bleak 
and yet appealing little study of a man who has by material standards been 
a failure, not romantically but rather bleakly. The “ richest ”’ character, 
in the sense that Oakroyd and Morton Mitcham, say, are “ rich,” is Rams- 
bottom, the Lancashire business man, with his passion for “ good stoof ”’ 
and his exhortation to the hotel-keeper : 

Ah told him if they were going to get their soup out of tins, they’d better get 
some better brands, and Ah said they’d been using some bad fat in the kitchen 


and didn’t seem over-particular about cleaning the pans, and that bits o’ rock © 


salmon shouldn’t be called sole, and their prime English beef must have been 
kidnapped and sent round the world because it had just been frozen. ‘ And that 
cake you serve with afternoon tea,’ Ah told him. ‘ If you’re paying more than seven- 
pence a pound for that, you’re being swindled.’ ‘ Ridiculous,’ he said. ‘ Ah’d like 
like to see you buy cake like that at sevenpence a pound,’ ‘ Oh, you would, would 
you ?”’ Ah said. * Well, Ah can let you have as much as you like of cake that quality 
at sixpence a pound, and Ah’ll book the order now—much as you like. Only don’t 
offer it to me at teatime, ‘ cos Ah don’t eat stoof like that—it’s muck. Ah like good 
stoof, ’ Ah told him. ‘ And you can’t diddle me, Ah know too much about it.’ ” 


It is worth noticing that the slight indications of local accent are hardly 
necessary, so well do the rhythms of the sentences convey the intonation. 
But Mr. Priestley here is not minded to remain in an enchantment even of 
gluttonous gusto. There is more to be said about Mr. Ramsbottom : 
William would have liked to have asked this enthusiast for pure wholesome 
food how he came to be so elaborately wrong in his inside, but he had not the cour- 
age. Mr. Ramsbottom’s large face, which at this moment was beaming and glisten- 
ing was certainly not that of a healthy man : it was too pasty and oily and sweaty. 


And this adventurer under the influence of tropical temptations makes 
almost a pathological study. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Priestley has put behind him for ever the 
simpler methods of character-drawing which produced Jess Oakroyd and 
Morton Mitcham. But he is not satisfied to go on doing the same thing 
over and over again. There is a great deal that remains for him to do. 
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He has yet, for example, to show that he can depict the passage of time. 
His first novel covers a few days, his second a single night, his third and 
fourth cover a few months, his fifth, even reckoning in the time between 
the eleventh chapter and the twelfth, not more than three years. We may 
look forward to his attempt at a book which shall describe the better part of 
a lifetime possibly—and why not ?—a longer book than The Good Com- 
panions. That book might, too, combine the exuberance of The Good 
Companions with the strict construction of Angel Pavement and the fine 
shades of Faraway—which fine shades have interfered with construction 
almost as much as exuberance did before. There is a wide field in front of 
Mr. Priestley : it will be one of the excitements of the next ten years to 
see what he does in it. 
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“MEET MY HOBBY-HORSES” 
Thoughts on Wagner and Mozart * 


with the help of Messrs. Newman and Sitwell 


ATE in April, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell brought out a short book 

on Mozart, looking at Mozart from a poet’s point of view. In this 

book he happened to refer to Wagner’s blatant vulgarity and tweed- 

clad tunes. Whereupon the foremost expert on Wagner and 
similar German music in the country, Mr. Ernest Newman, burst forth in 
indignation at this attempt at chipping the feet of his Idol (just to see if 
they happened to be clay), and a lengthy correspondence ensued in the 
columns of the Sunday Times for May, in which both parties, whether 
wilfully or not, consistently misunderstood each other, and dragged a 
formidable number of red-herrings across the trail. Perhaps the suggestion 
in Mr. Sitwell’s book which roused Mr. Newman’s wrath more than any 
other was that Wagner was not an artist, whereas Rossini was. 

The whole affair amused me so much and gave rise to so many ideas, 
that when, however late in the day, I was asked to take up my pen and 
write a few words on the topic in general, I could not resist it, and hope 
that I may be forgiven by both sides for reopening the discussion. ; 

The first thing that struck me was the very loose usage of the word 
“ artist.” For me, and I daresay for many, the word “ artist ” means the 
person who creates a work of art. One of the most interesting things 
about a work of art is that it is unable to avoid setting up its own standard, 
by which alone it can be judged. I have the authority of the late Poet 
Laureate, and possibly of many others, for saying that “ Every work of 


art creates its own standard.” This is probably a platitude, but it is a 


platitude which seems to be consistently forgotten by the musical critics 
of this country. I presume then that the “ artist ” is responsible for the 
success or failure of his work judged by its own standard. And by his own 
standard I fear that Wagner must be judged to have failed. 

In Wagner’s case the failure is particularly clear, for in common with 
Berlioz and other musicians of his time, he was determined to support his 
music by literary propaganda. From both Wagner’s music and his writ- 
ings it becomes exceedingly clear that he was aiming at the perfect marriage 
of drama and music on a very grand, almost megalomaniac scale. These 
elements, however, in Wagner’s hands, refused to fuse, and remained 
sturdily unwed so that every dramatic situation was multiplied by two in- 
stead of remaining a single harmony. Unfortunately also, Wagner was not 
a good enough poet for his job ; in some cases the words are not good 
enough for the drama, and the drama not good enough for the music. 
Even Wagner-lovers will admit that his finest works have desperate 
blemishes from the point of view of a complete and perfect work of art. 
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Take for instance the intolerably lengthy death of King Mark as he 
soliloquises on events which have happened before the beginning of 
the opera ; he causes an anticlimax at a crucial point in the drama. And, 
I think, many people will agree with me that the last scene in Meistersinger 
is not handled with the true balance of the artist ; that one rises from it 
feeling that the opera has not been properly rounded off ; that the blaze 
of triumph has been drawn out too long and been interrupted by un- 
necessary speeches. I will not proceed with these detailed objections 
which are the common stock of the ever growing number of anti-Wag- 
nerites ; but we may legitimately consider whether other composers have 
not surpassed him on his own ground ; and whether his real importance 
may not lie in the effect he has had on others. But for him in all probability 
we should never have had the wonderful mystic marriage of words and 
music in Pelleas and Melisande, nor in Falstaff, nor in L’Heure Espagnole, 
nor in Cardillac, operas which judged on their own standard are surely 
far more perfect works of art, as works of art, though they may be less 
*“‘ impressive ” in mass and volume. 

In Germany now Wagner’s operas are very rapidly giving way in popu- 
larity to the alien importations of Falstaff and Otello. In such things 


_ England moves generally some twenty years behind Germany, but I 


feel certain that the change is coming: every year at the ‘‘ Proms ”’ the 


Wagner-night audiences become hoarier and hoarier, and the Bach and 


Mozart nights are crammed to suffocation by the most mixed audience 


_ anyone could hope to see in a Concert Hall. Which all goes to show. .. . 


My own opinion is that Wagner is the Philip Emmanuel Bach of his 


_ age. That he was immensely important to his age, and produced a quantity 


of new and admirable ideas which he used to considerable purpose in 
his work is obvious; but I fear that he fails to be as good an artist as 


Philip Emmanuel Bach because he aimed much too high, and hardly ever 


wrote a perfect piece of music. The reason for his failure was largely one 
of period: the prevailing taste was for enormity, fat ladies, long operas, 


_ huge pictures, Walter Scott Gothic castles, three-volume novels, and 


bustles ; and poor Wagner who had so nearly swum to shore in Meister- 


singer and Tristan was swept away by the undertow of period to the vast 
seas of The Ring and Parsifal. He obviously did not enjoy writing Parsifal, 
- except when he could bring in those luscious maidens and the acres of 
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Woolworth roses which was what his own taste led him to—but the 


oratorio boom took him by the ear and led him back to those rather dingy 
and too fleshy and bloody Knights of the Grail. 

In considering Wagner I feel a wild surge of hobby horses rushing upon 
me from my private pampas where they sometimes will remain peacefully 


- corralled, and feel impelled to mount to proclaim the corollary of “ Every 
_ work of art creates its own standard,”’ namely that “ A work of Art isn’t 


good because it is big.” : 
In Victorian and Edwardian days music had to be so large, so grand and 


- so uplifting : cantatas, oratorios, monster operas were sung at the Crystal 
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Palace by massed voices accompanied by vast organs. The singers with 
the loudest voices took the largest fees. Their voices were rapturously 
acclaimed as ‘‘ God-given organs ” and to drown the Grenadier Guards 
Band was considered the highest triumph. The harpsichord gave way to 
the Concert Grand, the organ diapason to Trombas, Tubas, and double 
Posaunes : fittingly on the small organ in the Private Chapel at Windsor 
Castle a double ophicleide stop was applied. So the little pieces of perfect 


music were left unnoticed ; Scarlatti was forgotten, the Choral Symphony _ 


was thought a better work of art than the First, and Debussy was thought 
disgustingly revolutionary along with Manet, Renoir and Cézanne. 

We may well, on the contrary, consider whether perhaps grandeur and 
sublime emotion are only entirely incidental to a work of art, and whether 
indigestion has not as much to do with the making of a work of art as 
heavenly visions : in fact whether our decadent old friend Oscar Wilde, 
was not right about his ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake.”’ Like all epigrams it is 
not of course quite true: but I do feel sure that the psychological 
critic should not be allowed loose on the piece of music until the trained 
musician has taken it to pieces: to make sure, in fact, that the patient is 
not suffering from acute appendicitis while the psychologist is looking for 
an Oedipus Complex. 

Almost all the musical criticism I see in England of modern or unknown 
music seems to devote itself to criticisms of the temperament of the com- 
poser. Hindemith is thought of as a clever-clever young composer who tries 
to dazzle us with empty displays of technique. Prokoviev is light and mean- 
ingless, Vaughan Williams is redolent of the English countryside and so on. 
It seems never to occur to critics to examine the music as an essay in itself 
to be passed or ploughed on its own merits as a work of art from the point of 
view of balance, form, construction, etc. Now the musical intentions of com- 
posers are generally clear enough : they mean to balance lightness against 
weight, virtuosity against cantilena, throw out fireworks in one place to be 
controlled into a fugato in another : and if a musician is properly trained 
in the complicated and difficult technique of music he can detect the failures 
or successes of the composers intentions bar by bar. The composers’ 
emotional intentions on the other hand are generally exceedingly confused 
and confusing ; and I think that a diagnosis of.a piece of music on psycho- 
logical lines 1s generally misleading. Perhaps some of those moments of 
exquisite melancholy in Mozart are but the results of indigestion or of a 
grey rainy day spent within doors. And after all what are these exquisite 
moments but beautifully delicate tricks of the trade, tricks of which only 


Mozart had the secret ; those beautiful shy approaches treading delicately _ 


round the note of a surprising climax : the slow broken lilt of asicilienne 
rhythm, the feather-lightness of a sudden decorative chromatic run right 
out of one key into another ? The musical lay-public cannot put its finger 
on these delicate surprises, the sudden change of key, the clever return 
from some remote key to the tonic; it only knows that something 
wonderfully and delicately astounding gives a fillip to its attention. It 
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has this feeling with Handel, perhaps the greatest master of the subtle 
change : he always does what you expect but never when you expect it ; 
you are lulled into security by a beautiful sequence in D minor which, with 
all the ingenuousness of a conjuror, suddenly finds itself continuing the same 
figuration in E flat major only to turn back again just when you expect 
another surprising key-lift. The Strausses and the Wagners must have, if 
not an actual word programme, a programme of heavy obvious emotional 
sentiment-translations to produce the necessary changes in their music. 

Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, Mozart, Haydn, Debussy know how to produce 
the lovely feeling of constant subtle change by purely musical methods. 
They can and have been translated into Poetry-Stories by well-meaning 
dunderheads, but these so-called emotional moods never make quite the 
same impression on any two of their translators. 

I suppose it is a matter of personal bias, but I cannot help revelling in 
the fertility of invention, as opposed to the exhaustiveness of development : 
the development of a theme means nothing compared with the endless 
outpouring of tunes in a Mozart or a Debussy ; tunes that grow out of 


~ one another but are exquisite entities in themselves. Think of the spate 


of exquisite little tunes which keep on flashing out through the Debussy 
Nocturnes, or the little Mozart A major Concerto for Clavier ; in Beetho- 
ven’s early symphonies as opposed to the later. It seems to me impossible 
to regard the Choral Symphony as a greater work of art than the first two 


_ Symphonies: of course there is much more “ uplift”? in the Choral 


Symphony and it aims far higher than the First, but it succeeds far less on 
its avowed intentions. 

It has been for so long the fashion to despise Rossini, early Verdi, 
Poulenc, Couperin, because they are “ light”’ and gay, but has that 
anything to do with the merits of their compositions as works of art, or 
as ““ music,” just pure and simple music ? : 

Lightness and sensibility have come always from the Latin stock. 
Bach, Handel, Mozart would have been just competent German Kapell- 
meisters without that marvellous Italian and French learning. ‘They were 
the lucky people who arrived at the end of periods full of new and exciting 


- ideas, from which they could select to mingle them with the accumulated 
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. knowledge of musical technique of the generation before. We forget the 
importance in their day of the fertile purveyors of new ideas: we no longer 


play the often lovely works of Buxtehude, Carl Philipp and Johann 
Christian Bach, Chambonnieres and Marchand and John Field. But it 


was they who provided the ideas for the great “ summers-up ” who came 


at the end of their periods. It is seldom that composers have been able to 
‘succeed with their experiments, make a success of their new ideas straight- 
away. When it happens it is seldom that their merits are recognised. 
Perhaps the only composers who have been able to take.a right-angled turn 
from the settled road of musical progression and produce completed 
works of art are Domenico Scarlatti, Debussy and Stravinsky; Philip 
Emmanuel Bach, Wagner, Satie failed too often, though they are often 
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full of beauties and full of wonderful ideas for those who can study them ; 
ideas the implications of which have never yet been fully used and led to 
their conclusion. Those who have never studied the works of pioneers 
cannot realise how closely Wagner fits as a parallel case. The spate of new 
and vast ideas, coupled with the insufficient apparatus for their realisation : 
the bombastic egoism, the plaudits of his contemporaries, his sensa- 
tionalism, his Pre-Raphaelite preoccupation with the philosophical back- 
ground of his work are so characteristic. The great composers compose 
music just because they cannot help expressing themselves in music: they 
are just highly trained birds singing: they do not worry themselves with 
thinking out what makes them compose, or with advertising the philoso- 
phical, bogus-emotional motives which impel them against their will to 
lead a crusade of bigger, better and more uplifting music through an 
astonished Europe. Mr. Vaughan Williams does not write in folk tone scales 
because he feels it his duty to keep his feet buried in Cotswold mud ; but 
because he likes folk-tone scales and finds the idiom suited to him : when 
he gets in touch with uplift in the Sea Symphony he produces infinite 
boredom ; when he is attracted by London he produces infinite variety in 
the London Symphony, an early masterpiece, though slightly unsatisfactory 
in form. The best composers store up half-fledged ideas they have 
glimpsed in the works of others and make use of them to build up perfect 
edifices, which take on the character of their maker because they are the 
sort of ideas which appeal to that special mind. Mr. Walton has robbed 
some dozens of composers to make his Belshazzar, but that is not to say 
it is not an original or characteristic work. 

To return to the original controversy, another very curious usage, I 
noticed, makes its appearance. Mr. Sitwell accuses Wagner of vulgarity, 
Mr. Newman objects to this. I have always regarded vulgarity, at least a 
recognisable streak of vulgarity, as one of the essential ingredients in the 
making of a good composer. To be unafraid of vulgarity is surely a most 
important thing for any first-rate artist. Far more works of art have been 
spoilt by over-refinement than by spontaneous bursts of robust vulgarity. 
Bach had it, and shows it in works such as the F major organ toccata and 
the Gavottes of the D major Orchestral Suite ; Handel is always showing 
it—the March in the Occasional Oratorio, The Trumpet Shall Sound, the 
C' major harpsichord fantasia ; Mozart, too, in the Figaro March, in the 
“Entfuhring ” in the Rondo alla Turca, even Ravel, the ultra-fastidious, 
will burst into La Valse or the Finale of the Heure Espagnole : it is one 
of Borodin’s greatest merits, and Mr. Walton’s indications of greatness : the 
so-called precious technician Hindemith revels in the Finale of the First 
Viola Concerto ; and vulgarity is the making of one of Roussel’s few good 
works, the Suite in F. The real trouble with Wagner is that he was too 
much of an introvert to be vulgar enough : sentimentality unredeemed by 
so much as a spark of detached amusement at himself is one of his most 
revolting characteristics. Celeste Aida is just a real popular outburst of 
splendid blatancy, but Star of Eve is a symptom of uncritical sentimental 
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- wallowing unredeemed by even a hint of straightforward vulgarity. The 
vocal line is good enough but it is dragged into the slime by its accompani- 
ment. 

Again, Mr. Sitwell accuses the successors of Mozart in the Pianoforte 
Concerto of degrading the form. Up to a point he is right (even if he has 
forgotten the Schumann) : Beethoven, whom Mr. Newman quotes as an 
outstanding exception to Mr. Sitwell’s dictum, did not write good piano- 
forte concertos. They may be good pieces of music but they are not good 
pianoforte concertos. Anyone who has taken the trouble to analyse them, 
for programme notes, for instance, will realise at once that their interest is 

_ lop-sidedly orchestral. The pianoforte is used for virtuoso decoration 
of the orchestral scheme. How few of Beethoven’s themes (too often ‘not 
tunes) are suitable to the pianoforte ? In Mozart the pianoforte takes the 
principal part, pouring out its nature through a fantastic wealth of 

_ invention. In Beethoven’s Concertos the pianoforte is simply a part of the 
orchestral development. Unfortunately the pianoforte is a difficult servant. 
Beethoven used his instrument orchestrally ever after the early group of 

Sonatas. Mozart took the pianoforte as he found it at that particular 
stage of its development, and used it in its natural characteristic way. 

These facts are often obscured by players who know only the modern 
concert grand, and conductors who use double or treble the orchestral 
resources intended. Few and far between are the players such as Petri, 

_ Smeterlin and Gieseking, or conductors such as Bruno Walter or Scherchen 

_ who realise that a piano can be used within the range that Mozart intended, 

_ and who hear that a modern symphonic orchestra makes a noise different 

_ in kind from the chamber orchestra that Mozart or Bach had in mind. I 

_ remember an extraordinary demonstration of this kind of thing, when at a 

_ recent B.B.C. Concert Mr. Boult conducted the Mozart Divertissement for 

_ Four Orchestras : it was quite obvious to a number of the audience that 

_ only the fourth and last small “ echo orchestra” gave approximately the 

timbre and balance that seemed natural to the work. 

It is, I think, significant that modern composers have gone back to 

_ writing for chamber orchestra. The movement is widespread ; we have 

- Stravinsky’s Pulcinella, Bloch’s Concerto Crosso, De Falla’s Harpsichord 

- Concerto, Warlock’s Capriol, Milhaud’s Creation du Monde, Honegger’s 

- Pastorale d’Eté, all lovely works for small orchestras, the timbre and balance 

of which are at once ruined by any swelling of the number of orchestral 

_ players. ; ; : 

- Wagnerism is slowly going out ; the Oratorio Boom is even more slowly 

_ showing signs of its inevitable slump. People even dare to perform the 

_ Messiah with its original few performers. But alas, we still have Sir 

Henry Wood accompanying a Bach Violin Concerto with eight double 

basses: we still see advertisements of monster performances of the 

_ Elijah, and the Messiah, though happily they are fewer. 

_ England for a century or so, while German culture was predominant, 

took unkindly to new ideas, except when the pill is literally coated with 
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jam. There was other entertainment beside the music in Diaghilev’s 
Ballets, and Messrs. Paul Nash’s and McKnight Kauffer’s Pictures pass un- 
criticised in the form of Posters. Franceschini and even Cézanne are 
almost accepted because they are hung in Burlington House. Messrs. Bliss 
and Walton are accepted because they are English. 

Since Diaghilev’s death the prodigious wave of new ideas and revolu- 
tionary technique has subsided ; and painters, sculptors and musicians 
are settling down to digest all the new delights and to fit the new ideas into 
their proper perspective. 

Perhaps the lull, as has happened so many times before, will give the 
English Public breathing-space to catch up with the progress of art. Per- 
haps once again we shall be content to perform works exactly as the com- 
poser directed : to criticise works of art on their own peculiar and special 
merits. Perhaps we shall cease to be a nation of amateurs and learn to 
respect the artist’s technique : perhaps we shall discover that there are no 
short cuts in the technique of art : that to learn to compose music you may 
have to work even harder than to take a First in Greats ; that Stravinsky 
can be judged on exactly the same grounds, and can be taken to pieces in | 
exactly the same technical way as Beethoven ; that although Handel was 
one of the greatest masters, yet sometimes a second-rate composer like 
Mattheson could produce music of equal beauty ; that Lucia dt Lammer- 
moor deserves as much enjoyment as Tristan ; that a Scarlatti Sonata is as 
good a piece of music as the Meistersinger—perhaps better ; and that art 
to be good has not to be heavy ; that frivolity in art is just as valuable as 
uplift ; and that Mozart is greater with all his faults and dullnesses than 
Wagner. Then perhaps Mr. Newman and Mr. Sitwell will lie down to- 
gether as the lion and the lamb, and I shall be able to sit through all the 
concerts. 

In that day I shall lay down my pen ; I shall cease to be either amused 
or irritated at English Musical Criticism. And putting my hands together 
I shall give thanks to the good Deus ex Machina, the unswerving B.B.C., for 
all the good it has done and has such a chance of doing for the cause of 
Music in England. 

VERE PILKINGTON 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury.) 


ee mingled chagrin and amusement, I observe page 145 of your June number. 
‘There may be those to whom the strange statement is an improvement over Mr. 
Kipling’s original words ; but I cannot agree with them, 

Whether the error was due to some wandering of my mind or typewriter, or 
inefficiency in reading the proofs you sent me, I do not know. In any case I offer most 
incere apologies to you, to Mr. Kipling, and to the memory of a late, great compatriot— 


y “ lawful issue of Jane Austen”, Henry James, who was inadvertently described 
viul issue ’’.—Yours, etc., 


HELEN Moran 


: BEDSIDE BOOKS 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY.) 


IR, I am surprised at your correspondent, Dr. Philip Gosse’s suggestion that any 
book other than that which I was brought up to call the ‘Good Book” should be 
placed at the bedside of a guest. When we consider the awful certainty that sooner or 
later we shall each be awakened “ by the sound of a trumpet ”, which of us would dare 
retire without that mental armour which alone can repel the nocturnal arrows of Satan ? 

_ —Yours, etc., 


ARCHIBALD BETJEMAN 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NCE again Messrs. Constable’s Bibliographical Series has increased itself 
by the addition of a volume which shows a scholarly method of approach 
and a detailed knowledge of the subject in hand. I refer to Mr. John Carter’s 
Binding Variants in English Publishing 1820-1900 (500 copies at £1 4s. each), 
which is to some extent more intensive cultivation of part of the field first filled by 
Mr. Sadleir in the volume on The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styles, 1770-1900 
with which he opened this series two years ago. Mr. Carter’s special business is most 
particularly with cloth bindings, and his study is to find out what the cloth of a book’s 
binding (to use that word loosely), and the manner in which it is handled, can teach us 


te 


as to the date at which the binding was put on the book. Furthermore he discusses— _ 


both in general and by means of particular instances—how, when a book is to be printed 
in more than one binding, we are to decide whether or no one is earlier than the other or 
others. One of the most valuable features of the book is, I think, the introduction 
of a roughly descriptive classification of binding cloths, which should be a considerable 
help to bibliographers. Mr. Carter enumerates some sixteen “ species or families ” 
of cloth—Calico, Morocco, Embossed, Wave-grain, Sand-grain, etc. and in a plate 
gives illustrations of typical examples of twelve of these. Upon looking at the nine- 


teenth-century books in my own collection, I find that the vast majority of binding © 


cloths of the period seem to fall pretty easily into one or otherof Mr. Carter’s “families” 
(that is the word which I would suggest that Mr. Carter sticks to—a “‘ species ”’ has a 
much too narrowly restricted individuality to form a proper analogy to the rather 
widely inclusive entities intended by our author). This book, like some others in 
the series, is divided into two sections—General and Particular. In the first of these 
Mr. Carter discusses, among other things, the origins of cloth as a binding, and he 
does not consider that an earlier date than 1825 is proved for the commercial use of 
cloth—though 1821 has previously been suggested. He points out, moreover, how 
comparatively slow cloth was to become accepted as the normal binding for a book, 
and he suggests that it was not till 1859 that there was a final “‘ stabilisation of cloth 
as the publisher’s binding par excellence ’’—though I imagine that, long before that 
date, the majority of books were, in practice, cloth-bound. Mr. Carter then proceeds 
to discuss what we may learn, especially as to matters of priority, from various sources 
of information, publishers’ and binders’ records, copies in the copyright libraries, 
presentation and review copies, contemporary inscriptions, end-papers, inserted 
advertisements, and other things—besides, of course, the actual dating of the various 
types of cloth used. After this he gives a specimen investigation, taking R. H. Horne’s 
Ballad Romances, 1846, which occurs in four bindings, as his example. Finally, 
in the general section, he considers a few matters such as library bindings, presenta- 
tion and authors’ bindings and binding from parts. Then he passes to the particular 
and discusses the binding problems connected with a number of more or less well- 
known nineteenth-century books. Of this section of the book I cannot, naturally, 
give any summary. I can only say that collectors—especially of Victorian poetry and 
prose-fiction—will find Mr. Carter’s particulars extremely useful. Nor can I add any 
useful comment upon any of the instances he discusess—with one possible exception, 
that of Mrs. Browning’s Greek Christian Poets, published by Messrs. Chapman and 
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Hall in 1863. Here Mr. Carter describes two bindings, a morocco cloth and a wavy- 
grain cloth, and says that he can see nothing to choose between them. He also says 
that the two bindings are the same colour. I happen to have copies of both bindings, 
and they are distinctly mot the same colour, though each is a dark green of a kind. 
The wavy-grain binding, however, has much more blue in it that the other. That 
however is a trifling matter. What interests me more is that my copy of the wavy- 
grain binding has written inside the cover in ink “ Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly ’— 
as if the book was once the firm’s office copy. Now if it were demonstrable (e.g. from 
the handwriting of the inscription) that this was so, would the fact get us any further? 
Would it, in fact, be safe to assume that the office copy of a book is necessarily, or 
even probably, in the primary binding ? I wonder. Incidentally let me assume Messrs. 

ha & Hall that if their office copy of Mrs. Browning’s Greek Christian Poets 
my possession I did not steal it from them. Indeed I remember paying a 
ler twelve good shillings for it. But perhaps that would make me a receiver 
of stolen property. So I had better desist and turn to another subject—merely con- 


_ cluding by recommending Mr. Carter’s book very strongly to all those who have any 


serious interest in Victorian books or in the history of nineteenth-century publishing. 


ROM a new publisher, Mr. Denis Archer, I have received a copy of The Book Col- 
lector’s Vade Mecum (price 15s.) by Mr. Andrew Block, whose bookshop is doubtless 


_ knownto many readers of these notes. As one who has himself written a book upon book- 


collecting, I have some hesitation in reviewing, otherwise than perfunctorily, the 
writings of others upon this subject. However, my own small book and Mr. Block’s are 
upon such different lines that they cannot be said to compete with each other. My 


_ ownendeavour was chiefly concerned with the underlying principles of book-collecting, 


and with those elements of bibliography which are necessary to the book-collector. 
Mr. Block does not deal with these matters at all, and approaches his subject entirely 


_ differently. His book consists of some thirty chapters, each usually dealing with 


some type of book which is attractive to collectors. His first chapter is on ‘Some 
Modern First Editions and What to Collect’, and in the twenty pages of this chapter 
he touches briefly upon fifty-seven authors from Matthew Arnold and Jane Austen 
to Mr. A.P. Herbert and Mrs. Virginia Woolf, mentioning a book or two by each of them, 
The second chapter is about ‘‘ Rare and Early Technical Works’’. After this come 
five pages devoted to “‘ Some Famous Modern Collectors ”’, followed by another five 
pages on ‘‘ Modern Presses ”’. Other chapter headings include “ Printing and Biblio- 


_ graphy ”’, ‘“‘ Binding and Binders ”’, “‘ Incunabula ”’, “‘ Early Theology ”’, “ Science 
and Medicine ’’, “‘ The Occult ’’, ‘‘ Rare Dramatic Literature”, ‘“‘ Coloured Plate 
- Books ”’, ‘‘ Early Poetry and Some Later Verse ”, ““ Americans ”’, “ Shakespeare ”’, and 
others. This part of Mr. Block’s book amounts to 258 pages, and my criticism 
- would be that he has endeavoured to give his readers too much—to crowd too great 
a mine of information into his space. One particular point I should like to mention, 
as apparently I am partly responsible for having misled Mr. Block, who gives the 


undated Dublin “ Ewling ” edition of Sheridan’s School for Scandal as the first 


~ edition. When I published a bibliography of Sheridan’s first editions a few years ago, 
 Jalso did the same—as did bibliographers before me. But since then much work has 


been done on Sheridan, and Mr. Crompton Rhodes has clearly demonstrated that this 


_ particular edition is nearer the twentieth than the first, and that we have all been quite 
wrong about it in the past. Mr. Block concludes his book with what appears to me 


to be its most original—and perhaps most valuable—feature, seventy-five pages 


devoted to giving accounts of the leading bookbinding and bookselling firms. It was a 
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good and original idea to do this, and the brief accounts of the various firms (some- 
times contributed by the present heads of the business in question) must contain a 
lot of information as to their foundation and history that is not otherwise easily 
accessible, if it is indeed accessible at all. 


NOTES ON SALES 


lee most important sale of the year—at least—took place at Sotheby’s on 
June 7th, when the first section of Mr. A. Chester Beatty’s collection of Western 
Manuscripts was sold. The total bid (in the course of about an hour) for the thirty- 
two lots was £23,053—which for the most part represented real sales, only one or 
two lots being “ bought in ”’, so far as one could tell. This result must be considered 
highly satisfactory, in the present state of the market—especially with America right 
out of the running, as it appeared to be, for not a single lot, so far as one could tell, was 
knocked down to an American buyer, and, for the first time in an important London 
Sale since the war, the great American dealers were not bidding at all—unless 
perhaps through agents. How serious a reflection upon the present state of the world 
that is, I leave my readers to estimate for themselves. To the total realised at the sale 
must be added the £3,500 paid by the National Art Collections Fund for the six 
leaves illuminated and signed by the English thirteenth-century artist, W. de Brailes. 
These were withdrawn from the sale and bought privately by the Fund for presenta- 
tion to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. At least one lot showed a rise in price 
since it was last sold at auction, but some others showed substantial drops, and the 
general impression seems to be that this section of the collection must have been sold 
at something like a thirty per cent. loss on what the collector paid. I ought of course, 
to emphasize that I have no authority for this figure, which merely represents the 
result of listening to a certain amount of booksellers’ gossip—which is, however, 
sometimes not uninformative. And, as I said before, such a result, inthe present state 
of the world’s finances, is certainly not unsatisfactory, even for manuscripts of such a 
high level of importance as Mr. Beatty’s. The chief prices were the following :— 
The Hours of Prigent de Coétiny, Admiral of France, French, before 1445, £5,000 
(Skelton) ; the Ruskin Hours, French, early 14th century, £2,900 (Quaritch) ; the 
Halford Hours, school of Bruges, circa 1500, £2,800 (Rosenthal); the Mostyn Gospels, 
English, early 12th century, £1,500 (Quaritch) ; the Antiphoner of the Abbey of 
Beaupré, near Grammont, Flemish, 1290, {£1,850 (Spanish Art Gallery); and 
Historie Ancienne, French, late 14th century, £1,200 (Spanish Art Gallery). One 
cannot conclude even a brief note such as this one, without paying a tribute to the 
beautiful manner in which Messrs. Sotheby catalogued their manuscripts. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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CHRONICLES 
THE TALKIES 


THE MAN I KILLED. Lubitsch. Paramount. Carlton. 
LETTY LYNTON. Brown. M.G.M. Empire. 
M. (English version). Lang. Nero. Cambridge. 


ae ONNY. Schunzel. UFA. Rialto. 


ff OVIES being an illusion, the merit of a film lies never so much in the picture 

t presents as in the image that picture gives rise to in our minds. That is why, 
im dealing with something that may have been originally impressive, Hollywood so 
often leaves us with images we cannot accept, while in being concerned only with 
“ delivering the goods,” it delivers them so well, that the impression we receive 
of those goods is often far in excess of their apparent worth. Letty Lynton is a film 
of the latter class, The Man I Killed seems to me unfortunately in the first. Lubitsch 
has something to say in this film, which is a new kind of talkie for him. But he goes 
on saying it. He says it again and again, and never anything else. . . .war is a crime. 
We know that. Even though he says it, not in terms of armies or families, but simply 
with a young man tortured by memory of the young German he killed, we know it. 
It is all very true—or rather, it has been true. But it is an immediately post-war 
viewpoint, and we look at it now in a different way, which is also true. One cannot 
go back so short a way as fifteen years with any profit. The web the war started is 
still being spun and to go back on one’s thread merely tangles. 

Lubitsch begins with guns firing, bells pealing and a priest droning at Armistice 
celebrations. He takes the camera along rows of medals, down aisles bristling with 
swords and, as the soldiers kneel, through pews spiked with spurs. That is his com- 
ment on the words of peace spoken by the priest. Then he follows troops marching 
through cheering crowds till he stops at a notice : “‘ Silence. Hospital.” He dashes 
the camera into a ward where the wounded are being driven mad by the noise of the 
celebrations. It is very effective. But there comes a limit to the number of times this 
can be done, and Lubitsch does it all the time. There is a scene in a cemetery— 
a studio cemetery, Paramount are bad on their graveyards, witness The Way of All 
Flesh. One mother is weeping, another comes up to comfort her. Remembering how 
the dead boy of the first liked cinnamon cake, she says he used always to come round 
for some when she was baking. The mother asks for the recipe. They chat domesti- 
cally. When the friend says she puts in two cups of sugar, the mother says “‘ Ah, two 
cups, I must remember, two cups next time.’ Instead, she remembers at once that 
there will be no next time and breaks down again. So the film goes on. The Frenchman 
decides that the only way he can ease his conscience is to go to the dead German’s 
home and tell the parents what he did. They are at dinner when he arrives. So he 
goes to the boy’s grave. The fiancée sees him and next time he calls, she thanks him. 
The whole family think he must be a friend their son met as a student in pre-war 
Paris. The Frenchman is unnerved at finding their grief still so real. He cannot tell 
them why he has come, and instead stays on, making them happy by talking of their 
son. In time, the dead boy’s fiancée falls in love with him. She reads him the last 
letter she had ; the Frenchman knows it by heart since it was being written as he 
killed him. He at last tells the truth, and she makes him vow never to tell the parents, 
s* 
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as his one atonement is to make them happy. So he stays on, taking the place of the 
man he killed both as their son and the girl’s husband. The film ends with his playing 
the violin which the German never came back to play and the girl accompanying him 
on a piano which has not been unlocked since the war. I feel that it is all meant to be 
impressive ; it is actually overwhelming. . . but a man who has been overwhelmed 
by a wave bears it no very great gratitude for the impression he has received. I dislike 
pain being made merely effective to witness. I also dislike false pyschology being 
effective, and though this is inherent, since the film is from a play by Maurice Rostand, 
its falsity could have been lessened by a good scenario. 

People, even those who know about films, tell one that the story is what counts. 
It is far truer to say that the scenario counts. There are few better stories than that 
of Vanity Fair, yet the version of Thackeray’s novel which was shown at the Capitol 
made a weak film because the scenario was as shoddy as the sets. There is, of course, 
little profit in making a film from the book at this date, because the screen is built 
up on Becky Sharps. The very elements in the novel which would make producers 
turn to it have already been used countless times. The producers of this film made 
matters worse by modernising it. We thus were left to wonder why any of these 
people in modern clothes were taken in by Becky Sharp, since they must have seen 
her counterpart so often at cinemas. It was also odd to find neither the Ritz nor 
Inverness Terrace bore any resemblance to their London originals ; it is so easy to get 
this kind of thing right. In the English version of M, a child is bouncing a ball 
against a kiosk ; that is a German shot. There is an inserted close-up in which the 
notices on the kiosk are in English—and the ball in the close-up is plain, when in 
the previous shot it was very definitely striped. Neglect of these details destroys 
confidence. Similar things happen in the talkie of The First Mrs. Frazer, where 
there is a night-club of a size impossible to accommodate in Bond Street, where it 
is supposed to be set. The habitués of this club also burst into excited applause at 
the cabaret turns, which include a complete chorus. The scenario of Nine Till Six 
also allowed the drama of the play to peter out, and once again it was difficult to 
believe that the establishment in this film could possibly have been in Bond Street. 
It is annoying to see scenes which one’s instinct tells one should be “‘ big ”’ failing to 
come across because the scenario has been weakly constructed. English producers 
should visit The Dubarry at His Majesty’s to see a scenario which moves and makes 
its points, and after that they should take a lesson from Letty Lynton, to see how a 
star can project her personality so that a machine-made scenario is clothed with flesh 
and feeling. Joan Crawford, in her newest film, has learnt how to project herself. 
She is flashing and living and, in the trite word of the trade, dynamic. She brings 
to a machine-made film a vigour which makes character out of cardboard and 
proves that, if a star has that vigour, machine-made scenarios are often excellent 
frameworks. Letty Lynton is tiresome in the first reels because she is rich without 
being amusing ; she merely has an affair with a South American seducer. But when 
she leaves Monte Video, which being rich she is soon able to do, she meets Robert 
Montgomery, who immediately has a good effect on her. There is a delightfully 
lyrical love-scene, which ends with their triumphantly knocking on all the cabin 
doors late at night. The uncertainty of her happiness is heightened by some letters 
she wrote the seducer. True to form, he turns up and blackmails her when he hears 
of her engagement. She pleads for one more chance. A scene before, in which she 
tries to break down the coldness of a mother who tells her she is “ sick of suffering 
for other people’s sins” in part explains the need for that chance. The seducer 
insists on an evening rendezvous. She takes with her a bottle of poison which has 


_ 
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kept fresh all the year she has been away, proposing to take it herself if she cannot 
get back the letters. The seducer is adamant. She pours out the poison. But he drinks 
it by mistake—and her look of fascination, realising that he is doing what she 
never dared to make him do, alone makes the film worth seeing. She really does 
in this scene convey the agony of someone driven to any extremity. She is, of course, 
arrested, but is acquitted by a turning of tables which it would be unfair to reveal. 
Letty Lynton does not set out to be anything but entertainment, but it entertains 
fairly seriously ; my chief criticism is that Miss Crawford toys with the poison too 
early for dramatic effect, for we all know that no star will die half-way through her film. 

I reviewed M in its German original last autumn. I mention it again to draw atten- 


tion to the season of unusual films which it inaugurates at the Cambridge. It is being 


in an English version, which is pictorially the same as the German. Audible 
nfortunately is not. It is acted by the same cast, but spoken by ghosts. These 
have been badly chosen. I should have thought those responsible would have 
to it that the doubled voices of an underworld film might at least have matched 


the actors’ appearance. But the very opening shot is spoilt because the hausfrau speaks 


with an accent which is not only refined but quite unlike what her appearance suggests. 
In consequence the acting is weakened, and this could have been avoided ; the flatness 
of the dialogue one can understand, because it is difficult to find appropriate English 
words with the number of syllables to match those spoken by the visible but unheard 
German cast. Peter Lorre, the murderer, speaks his own English, and this slightly 
shifts the film’s focus. In German, he is merely a little mouse pursued by both cat 
and dog ; it is the conflict of dog and cat that interests. In the English version, due to 
the superiority his English gives to his performance, he seems a little mouse pitifully 
pursued by two larger animals. However, M is worth seeing, and it is good to know 
that the Academy is thus able to extend its activities. Mr. Hakim declares that since 
that Oxford Street cinema went over to unusual films, it has made more money than 
in the days when it showed what Wardour Street calls ‘‘ sure-fire box-office smashes.” 
That is good news—but it is worth remarking that it is not so surprising, since in 
those days it was presenting, simultaneously with thirty other houses, films which had 
been shown at least once before, whereas now its programme is to be found nowhere 


else. 
After seeing Ronny I can sympathise with Herr Lang’s complaint that it is hard 


to find anyone in Germany who will finance a film that is not an operetta. Ronny, 


like its predecessor I] Est Charmant, is quite good of its kind, but it takes the charm 
off that kind by not being better. There will come a day when we grow tired of quaint 
tricks with a chorus, of simple jokes such as a stationmaster who is his own porter, 


4 signalman and guard, of gay princes and crafty chancellors. That will be a pity, for 


then we shall have no more tuneful Continental talkies—and no more women wearing 
men’s hats, which will be a relief. Camerawork and lighting in Ronny are below Ufa 


standards, but the recording is better than usual. 


_ I may be pardoned for remarking, 4 propos of the little cinema movement that 
Andorra, despite fierce opposition from the Spanish clergy, is to have a cinema of its 
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THE ORCHID. By Rosert NaTuan. Elkin Mathews. 6s. 

THANK HEAVEN FASTING. By E. M. DetarieLp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
COUNTRY AIR. By Guy Raw ence. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

SALE BY AUCTION. By Grorrry Dennis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
BRIGHT SKIN. By Juxia PeTerKIN. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

HEARTS’ HARROW. By Jean Fayarp. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 


HE Orchid is a highly variable, exotic flower, it is grown in hothouses by the 
rich and has a strange, half-repellent charm. It is natural, therefore, opening 


a novel named after this striking plant, to feel a definite expectancy of certain — 


qualities ; but Mr. Nathan’s book has no connection with any such ideas. Indeed 
when I had finished it I wondered for a time, till I remembered, where in the world 
(or in the text) he had drawn the title from. Then I remembered that the actress, 
in the story, was performing in a play called The Orchid; but it might just as well 
have been called The Rattlesnake, or any other title you like, for all the influence 
it has upon the events in the book. Apart from this mis-nomer I was enchanted by 
The Orchid. Mr. Nathan writes with the restrained utterance that one finds in Pater, or 
in Mr. George Moore ; he picks his words coolly, discriminatingly, and he regards his 
character-creations in the same spirit. His detachment is complete ; but sympathy 
animates it. He invokes nothing that he does not comprehend—t is the understanding 
' that is meant by “ to understand all is to forgive all”. The actress, Miss Rose Gro- 
garty, is at the top of her fame, the problem that distracts her is whether to play for 
safety and marry the steel-king, Mr. Heavenstreet, or carry on dangerously her alliance 
with the fickle public. She is not troubled by a “‘ mighty passion ”’ sweeping her off 
her feet, but by the difficulty of acting wisely and for the best. And Mrs. Heavenstreet, 
poor lady, realises that she has lost her husband and makes pathetic plans to win him 
back. She consults a lady novelist whom she had met at the Friday Women’s Literary 
Luncheon Club: ‘“. . . she wished to learn about love. Her heart, bruised by 
misunderstanding, longed to throw itself upon the bosom of a sister, Miss Arbuthnot, 
the author of Mary of the Lane, which had a pastoral sound.” But the only result of 
this meeting is that Mary of the Lane is crossed off her library list. 

Miss Grogarty has a dresser, Mrs. O’Connor, who is captivated by the proprietor 
of a children’s fair-ground ; he is an ex-operatic singer, and the proud possessor 
of a B flat. Professor Pembauer, who teaches the actress’s little son to play the piano 
is the friend and counsellor of them all. He is one of nature’s philosophers, and the 
book is in reality his book. 


How strange, how unreasonable is this illusion of happiness in the Spring. There, we 
say, there in the distance in the heart’s true home. It is far away, it is uncommon, it is 
different from the ground under our feet. What a loveable land ; and full of our friends 


and admirers ! How happy we should be if we were there! Alas, it is only an illusion, a 


mirage to confuse us. It is ourselves we long for ; it is ourselves for which our hearts 

cry out. That is why, thought Anton Pembauer, the truly wise man stays at home, or, if 

he travels, it is not in search of happiness, for that is one of the things he takes with him. 
Thus the professor can regard the love-antics of his friends, and give them the help of 
his advice, without being unduly disturbed himself ; and he conducts them very suc- 
cessfully to a happy ending. It is an unusually enjoyable little book, and heartily to be 
recommended ; but I would, in all seriousness, suggest to Mr. Nathan that it is too 
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slight, too easy. I hope that in his next book Mr. Nathan will show us that he has the 
power to do something of fuller content, more vigour. He can write, and he has sym- 
pathy and comprehension ; he should work his talents harder to do them full justice. 

Miss E. M. Delafield has brilliant talents and she flashes them unstintingly. Her 
satires on the lives of women are unfailingly pointed and well-aimed. Whether it is 
the fate of a young woman brought up in a strict Catholic family, as in Turn Back 
The Leaves ; or the circumscribed existence of a ‘“ Provincial Lady ” ; or, as in this 
new novel, the hopeless look-out of a young girl trained from babyhood to the one 
end of securing a husband, and exhorted and moulded in no other direction till she 
has not the power to think or act naturally, in any circumstances, for fear of betraying 


_ her vocation—whichever type of feminine bondage it is that she dissects she does it 


with a will, a gusto even, that leaves no secrets hid, no humiliations undisplayed. 

“ Never make yourself cheap, darling. It doesn’t lead to anything, in the long run, to 
let a man know that you like him or want him to like you.” 

“ Don’t talk about being friends with a young man, my pet. There’s no such thing as a 
friendship between a young man and a girl. Either he wants to marry you or he doesn’t. 
Nothing else is any good.” 

“A girl who gets herself talked about is done for. Men may dance with her, or flirt 
with her, but they don’t propose. She gets left.” 

“ Never have anything to do with a young man’s who’s familiar—asking you if he may 
call you by your Christian name, or write to you, or anything like that. A gentleman doesn’t 
DO those things to the kind of girl that he respects, and might want to marry.” 

So “* Monica realised, as she grew up, how important it was that one should meet all 
the right people, since it was only among the right people that a young girl could 
find the man she might hope to marry. . . . She could never, looking backward, 
remember a time when she had not known that a woman’s failure or success in life 
depended entirely upon whether or not she succeeded in getting a husband. It was 
not, even a question of marrying well although mothers with pretty daughters natur- 
ally hoped for that. But any husband was better than none.” 

Launched into the grown-up world with this armoury of taboos as her sole guide to 
the conduct of her feelings Monica is soon perplexed. At the White City Exhibition 
she meets a young man who takes her on the water-chute and holds her hand. She 
likes having her hand held as she flies down the track. “‘ But she knew, of course, that 
her mother would say that Captain Lane was behaving like a cad, and Monica must 
instantly make it clear that she was ‘ Not that kind of Girl’ ”. There are only two 
courses open to her, either she must pretend to herself that Captain Lane is clearly 


__-verging upon a proposal, or she must abandon this happy pastime. She chooses the 
_ former, not having strength for so hard a course as the latter. When it transpires 


(after a clandestine meeting, and a dance at which they actually fall to kissing one 
another) that the Captain is sailing for India and not thinking of proposing (or 


- eligible, if he did), Monica is in a sad plight indeed. 


It was not at once—indeed it was not for years—that Monica fully realised the disas- 
trous results of her love affair with Christopher Lane. Yet even on her return home after 
the ball she learnt something of the extent to which she had jeopardised her own chances 
of happiness and success in life. : 

“‘ How could you do it, Monica—how could you, darling? A man who isn’t even a 
gentleman !” - ; 

“‘He is—he is!’’ Monica protested passionately, for she thought the accusation a 
most terrible one. ; 

“You know nothing about him—except that I told you to have nothing more to do 
with him. And now you see how right I was. As if a gentleman would ever have be- 


haved like that to a young girl!” 
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After this Monica has no more experiences, she has been taught a sharp lesson, and 
she finds to her dismay that she is no more, apparently, “‘ attractive to men ’’—her 
mother’s one and only desideratum for her daughter. . . .However we are enabled to 
close the book with a sigh of relief, for, unexpectedly, out of the blue, an old family 
friend, ‘‘a friend of mamma’s, a barrister. It’s very useful, knowing him, because 
he isn’t married, and she can usually get him when she wants an extra man,” asks 
her to be his. 

She forgot Carol so readily and so completely, that it did not even occur to her as 
strange that she should have done so. Nothing, now, was of the least importance excepting 
her wedding preparations, and the long-desired and despaired-of honour that was now 
hers. 


Mr. Guy Rawlence writes a quiet and amusing novel of a spoilt your 
who, retiring to the country to write a satire on country life, falls in lo 
and a country girl, and is advantageously chastened thereby. But it woul 
charming novel to tell the story ; and so it would Mr. Geoffrey Dennis’s entertaining 
picture of the intrigues and scandals and wheels-within-wheels that exist beneath _ 
the urbane surface of the apparent monotony of life in a provincial town. But both 
these books are excellent reading. 

In Bright Skin Miss Julia Peterkin gives us a graphic picture of the negro’s life 
on an American plantation. She tells the story almost entirely through the medium 
of dialogue among the niggers, and has got her atmosphere with unmistakeable 
authenticity. 


“* How come you ain’t dancing, son ? ” Reverend Cato asked kindly. t 
““T don’ like to dance in such a jam o’ people.” F 
“Is you vexed as you look ?”’ Aun Missie smiled. t 

“ 1’m vexeder than I look, I’m pure vexed to de heart.” ; 

“‘ What got you so heated up, son?” 

“ Blue is jealous hearted, Reverend, dat’s what ails em,”’ Aun Missie laughed. 

“* A jealous heart is a pizen thing, son. De Good Book says it’s sharper’n a serpent tooth. __ 

Don’ set your heart on one gal ahead of all de rest. Dey is all alike, more or less. De Good 

Book says women is a vain thing for safety.” 

But too much of a good thing is very often “‘ too much of a good thing ’’, and these : 
conversations pall before the end of the book. Still it is a commendable achievement, 
which will interest many readers. 

A book that won the Prix Goncourt is a matter of interest, when published in 
English ; and M. Jean Fayard’s Hearts’ Harrow (Mal d’Amour) has been excep- . 
tionally well translated by Mr. Warren B. Wells. The language is turned into such __ 
completely English utterances that if it were not for the substance of the novel, 
which is typically French, one could easily take it for an ordinary English novel. : 
A very rare event in translation, and Mr. Wells is to be congratulated on his work. _ 
The novel itself deals, as the title suggests, entirely with the progress of a love affair. 

A young conscript, Jacques Dolent, falls in love with an exotic person who is an : 
English painter’s model and established mistress. The opening of the book is most 
convincing, but towards the end I feel that the author (who is young) found himself 

in difficulties. He surmounted them as best he could ; but more practice will help 
him to write a more accomplished piece of work—as satisfactory to the readers 
throughout as this, his second book, is for quite the first half, Bete 
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TWO STUDIES. By Henry Hanpet RICHARDSON. Ulysses Press. Signed Limited 
Edition. £1 1s. 


FARMER’S GLORY. By A. G. Srrzer. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. By Dr. Hans Carossa. Martin Secker 6s. 
AN EGYPTIAN CHILDHOOD. Translated by E. H. Paxton. Routledge. 6s. 
_ ALL IS GRIST. By G. K. Cuesterton Methuen 6s. 
_ SLIGHT IRRITATIONS. By E. V. Knox. Methuen. 6s. 


8 we feels grateful for Two Studies. It evidences the fact that in spite of the 
whirlpool of would-be best seller realism, the steady current of unassuming 
English prose flows on, keeping'a navigable depth. Not that this book lacks realism. 
It is completely realistic, but not immaturely, explosively so. Fact can be presented 
vividly without nauseating the reader, and selection and suggestion cannot be dis- 
_ carded if the writer wishes to achieve something lasting. Henry Handel Richardson’s 
_ sane, controlled approach leads one to predict that her work will endure. Her English 
is vigorous, needing no innovations to express her genius, and it has a balance 
which in itself is an achievement. She is concerned with writing as an art and not 
as a bank holiday hurdy-gurdy outlet for inhibitions and complexes. The first sketch 
in the book is the account of an old woman’s last hours : 
Mary Christina was going to die. . .. She knew what was coming before anyone else . . 
That night the hour being come, she lay down between the sheets. But the lying down 
and folding of the hands is not enough . . . it is no such easy matter as that to die. 


For, as if to mock her, her life and all that has centred around her passes fragmentarily 
_ over her mind, causing her to rebel at death. She sees herself as a child ; her awakening 
to life and her wooing ; her children. She feels again the concern she felt for them 
and the hopes and fears of all motherhood. All is recalled with such intensity of 

experience that she strives to escape death. But neither her reflection, however intense, 

nor the : 

stranger who visits her periodically can save her from the torment of the griping, gutting 

pain, to repel which was her chief concern. This came at intervals. It began somewhere 
in the distance, far away, drew rapidly nearer, darkening the bed with the shadows of its 
__wings ; it hovered over her, circling like a vulture, she lying defenceless and terrified ; 
then, with one swoop, it descended and settled on her, plunging beak and claws into 

_ the shuddering flesh. She looked at those about her, with wild eyes, dumbly imploring 
_ them, praying to them, as to Gods to shield her from it ; but they did nothing. It tore at 
her, sick and faint with anguish ; the muscles of her body twisted into knots ; she heard 
her own shrieks rend the air. . . . Little by little, however, the force of her struggles 
declined, and the hope that had sustained her, the hope of once coming of conqueror, 
died out. Sd Loeasiasi 
_ What economy of words and what strength! A life and death compressed into 
_ twenty-nine pages. — 
The second and much longer sketch is also one of life and death—the life of a child 
_ from its birth to its death at the age of six months. The background is Strasbourg, 
wonderfully well done. First there is the hospital where Peterle is born, so week 
and ailing that “‘ he sneezed if a sunbeam tickled his nose ” ; then his journey home, 

“ trundled in the big-bellied clothes basket on wheels ”, through the City with its 
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river, its gabled houses, hooded chimneys and soaring minster, to the old house 
which was to be his home—once a fine, aristocratic dwelling, in the days before “‘ the ~ 
city burst its girdle of river and canal”. There he is inspected by his grandparents, 
fed and returned to his “ wicker prison ”’, quickly accepted and subordinated to the 
rest of the family, while in the house goes on in its old way. Grandmother goes charing, — 
grandfather and mother go dancing. Peterle is left to the questionable care of his 
eldest brother, aged six. 

But alas, he is not the child to thrive in the stuffy depths of a feather bed in a 
clothes basket, with more attention from flies than from human beings. He sickens 
and in spite of his mother’s belated efforts, he dies. As his mother parades the room 
frenziedly, with his feeble body gradually stiffening in her arms, she meets the ¢ 
of a consumptive man in the house across the narrow street ; an “ eye a 
the malignant pleasure that it was no longer only he who was to be called 
daylight and sun.” Such is the brief span of Peterle’s days. He is put in a mis 
window box for a coffin, and travels again in the clothes basket perambulator, o tl 
cemetery outside the city walls. 

At the grave there was no time for ceremony: Peterle was lowered and covered over 
almost before you could count twenty, Henriette’s chief concern being to prevent Willi 
from falling in and getting buried too. 

Perhaps such a brief summary is unfair to the book, but it is well nigh impossible 
to quote for the book is such a compact whole that to extract a quotation is to show ~ 
ragged edges. There are longer books, books more loudly trumpeted ; but how many ~ 
add to the world ? Peterle, in his brief existence, does add. 

I must confess that I opened Farmer’s Glory with trepidation, suspecting agricul- _ 
tural propaganda. I was mistaken. Mr. Street is content with his experiences, and _ 
gives us a narrative of strangely satisfying charm, in spite of a few awkward patches. — 
Much of what he tells has been told before, but the charm of his frank personality _ 
makes it live and interesting. The book opens with the ending of his school days _ 
and recalls memories of life on his father’s farm, when farming had the stability and _ 
prosperity of an established order. His rustics are most amusing, being exactly drawn, — 
and wise but not weighty. His determination to introduce humorous episodes is not — 
laboured : for instance, when the farm men are endeavouring to break a colt to the 
plough in harness with an old horse ; and, after much persuasion and loss of temper, 
the colt refuses to move : 

This time he went one better than just standing still. He went backwards a bit and sat 
down heavily. Now a cart colt weighs nearly a ton, so if you can imagine a very fat man 
about twenty stone sitting down in a chair with a bump upon the point of a long sharp — 
tin-tack, you will get some idea of what happened! There are lots of spiky things on an — 
iron plough, and the colt sat down fairly on one of them . . . and ran the point some 
three inches into his ham. He didn’t sit for long. He was up and away with the men doing © 
their best to keep up. 

At the age of nineteen the author emigrated to Canada. After one or two thoughts 
of home, he settled down to the hard work and, rough pioneer life with great zest. 
In his pages there are graphic descriptions of the ploughing, reaping and threshing— 
operations on a scale colossal compared to his father’s farm. There are interludes of 
playtime, boisterous in their humour. When the war began, he returned to England 
and made many efforts to enlist, only to be rejected every time, on account of foot 
trouble. Then, through the abnormal prosperity of the war years, he farmed in 
England ; but the slump came and almost ruined him. Being energetic and persistent, 
he resolutely put the past behind him, and, in spite of difficulties, attempted to build — 
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his business on new lines, adopting new methods of dairying and the retail selling 
of milk : 

The consumer must have milk, but milk in bulk on a farm is valueless to him. Put it 
in a bottle, deliver it to his doorstep, perhaps even open one of his windows which he will 
leave unlatched for the purpose, and place the bottle of milk between his aspidistra and 
his geranium, being particularly careful not to wake him up in so doing and he will pay 
you. The actual milk represents the smallest part of his purchase ; the service, the con- 
venience, and, I think, the not waking him up, count for more. 

Many of his ideas are interesting. Among other things, he is opposed to the theory 
that wheat growing is the basis of English agriculture. The book is worth reading. 
The next two books are different in nature, although similar in subject. The differ- 
ence in the author’s nationalities is not altogether responsible for the dissimilarity of 
their books. Boyhood and Youth is professedly a study—superb in its penetration, 
while an Egyptian Childhood is the account of a boyhood so bare as to be almost 
dry reading. Admitted that Dr. Carossa’s boy is a normal, healthy one, while Taha 
Hussein, who tells his own story, is blind and so barred from many activities and 
escapades which make for development. But that alone does not account for it. The 
difference in their methods of writing has more to do with it. Dr. Carossa employs 
_the first person, surely more intimate and natural for autobiography ; while Taha 
Hussein writes in the third person, giving one a sense of almost irritating detachment. 
Boyhood and Youth recreates vividly the uncertain and unaccountable actions of 
adolescense ; nothing is slurred in the book, and all things rise to a masterful climax. 
After this vivid presentation of internal reactions to life, Dr. Hassein’s sober account 
of externals seems a little dull. One is vaguely amused by the crafty schoolmaster’s 
method of teaching, and by the account of the life in an Egyptian village ; by the feasts 

_ and superstitions ; and the death in the family is slightly moving; but, considering 

that in spite of his blindness he has been elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts (the 

first Egyptian to attain that post), one feels that in this book Dr. Hassein has not done 
himself justice. 

In Mr. Chesterton’s All is Grist, his pen moves with its customary destructive, yet 

_ amusing, brilliance. Allis Grist is good sense served with the relish peculiarly his own, 

_ and is a welcome edition to the long list of his essays. 

Mr. Knox is amusing over the idiosyncrasies of the ‘‘ world ”’ as it goes, and the 
essay on Fellow Travellers is a gem. 


JOHN GIBBINS 
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TWO WOODCUTS 


By PAMELA d’ A. NATHAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


_ JANE AUSTEN : HER LIFE AND ART. By David Rhydderch. With an Intro- 
duction by Leonard Huxley. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
LAMB BEFORE ELIA. By F. V. Morley. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
DICKENS. By Osbert Sitwell. Chatto & Windus. 2s. (“‘ The Dolphin Books 23 


GREEN LEAVES : NEW CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By John Harrison Stonehouse. The Piccadilly Fountain Press. £1 ros. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH. By Members of University College Toronto. Collected 
by Principal Malcolm W. Wallace. The University of Toronto Press. $2.50. 


OTH Jane Austen and Charles Lamb led sheltered lives. Jane Austen’s affords 

no intrigue, no romance, no tragedy. The few flights with which she indulged 
hher girlish fancies were mild and abortive. Her letters teem with all the common- 
place trivialities which Addison analysed as the contents of a coquette’s heart : 
playful nonsense and gentle raillery are their keynotes. The only experience in which 
__we can be sure she delighted was dancing. “‘ Tolerable ” was her favourite adjective. 
The artist is shrouded beneath the happiest of naive domesticities. Steventon, Bath, 

_ Southampton, Chawton exhaust her little universe. 

_ Lamb’s universe was nearly as narrow. From Christ’s Hospital he went straight 
to the Temple : cloister to cloister, with country interludes. Then, after 1793, there 
were no walls round him or round his family ; the tide of London swept against 
them. The catastrophe with the painful and exacting duties it entailed caused Lamb 
to build moral walls round his inmost self. We see on the one hand an original per- 
sonality, which becomes more and more silent as hope is lost ; on the other an assumed 

_ character, which becomes more and more vocal as defence is needed. When the second 
character has developed sufficiently, we shall find it labelled Elia. Humour supplied 
a mask: behind the mask the individual mind kept her own inviolate retirement. 

_ Another means of escape was supplied by a return to child-likeness, which allowed 
Lamb and his sister to meet each other completely and harmoniously. The search 

_ for ‘ scenes of infancy ’ and ‘ soothing recollections ’ became Lamb’s habitual way 

- of easing his distress. Is also Elia’s gallantry to be read as a defence ? In Lamb’s 

attitude to women throughout his mature life Mr. Morley sees something singular ; 
is this singularity, he wonders, to be explained as a reaction ? Did not Lamb some- 
times hate Mary ? Lamb’s cultivation of antiquity was a natural extension of the 
cultivation of child-likeness. For Lamb to project himself into old times was to be 
free not only of the world, but also of Mary. Child-likeness, antiquity, humour, 
and wine, too ; this is the elaborate system of defence and escape Mr. Morley illus- 
trates in Lamb. And if he is right—and I do not see how one can resist his interpre- 
_ tation—then we must agree with him that Lamb is not of the family of Montaigne, 
_ though he may appear to belong to it at first sight ; for the design of Elia is not so 
_ much “ to give you himself”, as to control, to divert and appease, the self which was 
ambitious and tormented. 

In 1796 Lamb wrote to Coleridge apropos of his Love Sonnets : ; 
Call ’em Sketches, Fragments, or what you will, but do not entitle any of my things 
Love Sonnets . . . for it is a passion of which I retain nothing . . . thank God, the folly 
has left me for ever. : 
We hear no more about love until the proposal to Miss Kelly, in 1819. After the 
little romance was over in one single day ‘‘ Elia was perfected. He now became 


ri : ; 
_ Lamb's front to the world, armoured at all points.’ 
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In all of Jane Austen’s novels there is not one “‘ ephemeral intoxication of a kiss.”” 


Thousands of pages yield sixteen kisses in all—Mr. Rhydderch has counted them— 


and no lovers’ kiss. There are faints and sighs, declarations and embraces ; there are — 
scandal and gossip, elopements and adultery ; but of lovers’ kisses there are none. — 
“‘ She could not enthuse on the doubtful bliss of what she had never tasted. . . .We — 


are sure that kissing to Jane Austen was disgusting.” 

As I look at the portrait of the pert little Miss, in kiss-curls and cap, with large 
benignant eyes and rather cruel lips ; and then at the portrait of the thoughtful 
bachelor, with beautiful deep-set eyes, and a very indescribable mouth (does it express 


most humour or feeling, good-nature or a kind of whimsical peevishness ?) ; as I think — 


of their elusive personalities, of their merely local attachments, of their neat Dutch- — 


like studies of interiors (Mr. Rhydderch sees in Jane Austen a Vermeer in litera 
I seem to catch a glimpse of I do not know what common quality in bot 
in spite of differences. Shall I define it, as Mr. Rhydderch does in. 
“ something gossamer in their composition, that defies any cold manly 
Is it something exquisitely feminine, something delicately chaste ? 

Mr. Rhydderch’s able study is encumbered, here and there, with pointless allusions 
to other novelists, both English and foreign, and lengthy negative lists of what 
is not to be found in Jane Austen ; Mr. Morley’s sketch of Lamb’s youth, on the 
contrary, is very well drawn and appositely illustrated with quotations, many of them, 
true, too well known to need reprinting in full ; were it not that the occasional novelty 
in arrangement and interpretation justifies this method. 

Mr. Rhydderch’s book aims at bringing Jane Austen before the modern reader and 
at quickening his interest in her novels. This is also the aim Mr. Sitwell pursues 
in his little pamphlet on Dickens, but with how much greater art ! There is in Mr. 
Sitwell’s essay an imaginative quality, the hall-mark of the born writer, which we 
miss too often in Mr. Rhydderch’s rather ordinary performance. 

Lamb is London, but Dickens too is, and ever will be, London. But while Lamb’s 
city retained many of its eighteenth century features, and he looked at it from a 
nearly eighteenth century angle, seeing in it first of all a spectacle and a pantomime, 
Dickens’s London was on its way to becoming, to use Mr. Sitwell’s forcible expression, 
that huge “ crawler” of a town it is to-day (whereas New York and Chicago are 
“climbers ’’), and Dickens was the earliest English novelist to comprehend the 
haphazard and ramshackle romance of the great nineteenth century cities, the villes 


tentaculaires of which London is the first-born. Mr. Sitwell’s book opens 
with a picturesque contrast between the stupendous towers and flashing lights of — 


New York and the London of Oliver Twist : a London which consists 

of a wide, dark river, flowing through mile upon mile of crazy, twisted old houses, set in 

yellow fog ; a gloomy blossoming of sudden riches surrounding a golden corolla, “ the 

City,” legendary as Dick Whittington to the inhabitants of the remoter suburbs of this 

undesigned conglomeration. 

Since Dickens’s day London has been for the continentals la ciudad de la niebla, 
the gloomy, slum city of beaver-hatted criminals. 

Mr. Sitwell disagrees with the current opinion of certain cultured persons who, 
unwilling to admit to a dislike of Dickens, invariably single out two works for their 
patronising approbation : A Tale of Two Cities and The Pickwick Papers. He does 
not consider these works typical of his genius, which he sees instanced at its best 
in David Copperfield, Martin Chuzzlewit, and Our Mutual Friend. It is chiefly in 
his delineation of character that Dickens appears to Mr. Sitwell above ordinary 
criticism, “‘ the inventor of ‘ expressionism ’ in fiction—a writer a hundred years 
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ahead of his time.” Passages referred to by the average Critic as instances of “‘exag- 
geration,” are singled out by Mr. Sitwell as models of “swift and masterful 
distortion ”’ ; as for the ordinary criticism which sees in Dickens a somewhat vulgar 
demagogue and comedian, with a marked gift for appealing to the sentimentality 
of the crowd, Mr. Sitwell’s retort is very much to the point : 


The vulgarity, such as it is, of these portions, is so evident, frank and childlike, so small a 
thing compared with that fire of generosity, which is its counterpart and flickers under 
every page, that we are disarmed. For the appeal to sentimentality is direct, even clumsily 
direct and melodramatic ; never morbidly insinuating or wistfully graceful, as are those 
passages in which Sir James Barrie, for example, stifles his understanding sobs. And which 
man of taste is there who would not prefer the most ostentatiously dying, the most indeli- 
delicate, of Dickens’ doomed children to that sexless, but elfin whimsey, Peter 


vell’s opinion of biographical incidents strikes one as very radical : 
] f th facts of his life, as we know them, contradict the impression we have found at first 
hand through his work, then it is plain that as we know them—or as we are shown them— 
these are facts no longer, but lying and misleading statements. 
_ Students of Dickens’s biography seem still to labour under the shock of indignation 
_ caused by the appearance, a few years ago, of a travesty of that life. Mr. John Harrison 
Stonehouse hopes that his “‘ new chapters ” may clear up certain of the misconcep- 
__ tions and obscurities that surround the subject, and explain away some most unworthy 
ideas that have been current in connexion with Dickens’s private life. He adds new 
_ information on various members of the family of Dickens’s wife (George, Catherine, 
Mary, Georgina, Hogarth), gives an interesting account of Dickens’s relations 
with Maria Beadnell, and, by the help of an old map of London, enables us to follow 
almost step by step Dickens’s wandering round the house in Lombard Street where 
Maria Beadnell slept. As for Dickens’s separation from his wife, he shares Mr. 
Chesterton’s view, which he reprints, for generally he is content with working in 
the shade of previous authorities. In the chapter on “‘ Five Scenes in the Life of 
Dickens ” he timidly embarks on a livelier kind of presentation, of the following type : 
The study, at Tavistock House, on the evening of February 9th, 1855. The room is mostly 
in shadow; the firelight dully reflected in the somewhat heavy Victorian furniture. 
Within the arc of a reading lamp, Charles Dickens, now the most famous and popular 
writer of the day, is seated reading, etc. 
| The little volume is beautifully produced and should occupy a distinguished place 
_ among Dickensiana. 
The miscellaneous volume of studies in English by members of the University of 
Toronto contains new contributions to the study of Swift (Swift’s View of Poetry, 
by Herbert Davis), of Collins as a forerunner of Romanticism (Collins and the 
Creative Imagination, by A. S. P. Woodhouse, the most important study so far 
_ published on the subject),a survey of the anticipations and the immediate background 
of Coleridge’s Pantisocracy scheme (by J. R. MacGillivray), of some philosophical 
sources of Shelley (Shelley’s Relation to Berkeley and Drummond, by G. S. Brett), 
and gives a most illuminating account of the French reputation of Matthew Arnold 
(by E. K. Brown). This latter is perhaps the best essay of the whole collection ; 
whereas Mr. J. F. Macdonald’s study of Inhibitions of Browning’s Poetry, pur- 
_ porting to show that Browning’s almost morbid reticence about his personal matters 
was due to his irritation of spirit at not being able to justify his faith to his reason 
ails, i inion, to carry conviction. 
fails, in my opinion, ry re Te 
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MILTON : PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND ACADEMIC EXERCISES. 


By Phyllis B. Tillyard. Cambridge University Press. ros. 6d. 


A GARLAND FOR JOHN DONNE. Edited by Theodore Spencer. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (for Harvard). 14s. 


LEWIS CARROLL. By Walter de la Mare. Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 
FOR THE TRAIN. By Lewis Carroll. Denis Archer. 5s. 
DUNBAR. By Rachel Annand Taylor. Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 


THE DEVIL TAKE HER. By L. B. Solomon. Oxford University Press (for 
Pennsylvania). 16s. 6d. 


THE BROKEN COLUMN. By Harry Levin. Oxford University Press (for Harvard). 


7s. 6d. 


HE Prolusiones Oratoriae, delivered by Milton before an audience of tutors 

and fellow scholars, in the public schools of the University of Cambridge, 
between 1625 and 1632, have been much neglected since the decline of the knowledge 
of latin, and even Masson’s praises have not restored them to their rightful place. 
In the eighteenth century they were well known, and students of Milton gave them the 
importance they justly merit. Miss Tillyard has done a very inestimable service to 
Miltonic scholarship in giving us this admirable translation, for these ‘‘ prolusions ” 
not only throw light on Milton’s life and activities at Cambridge, but also contain 
allusions and phrases which foreshadow the greater works, and, in some cases, 
are repeated in them. The introduction is both a scholarly piece of criticism and 
avery helpful interpretation of the text, and the remarks about Milton’s private 
correspondence help to prevent the reader from too readily damning Milton for his 
priggish rhetoric. The private correspondence, which Miss Tillyard gives in this 
same volume, was first published in Brabazon Aylmer’s edition of 1679, when the 
Academic Exercises were added as so much padding. For Aylmer had asked to be 
allowed to publish Milton’s public and private correspondence in one volume, but 
as the authorities would not allow Aylmer to print the “‘ letters of state composed by 
Milton on behalf of the Cromwellian government for despatch to the various courts 
of Europe,” Milton discovered the Prolusiones which he gave as a sop to the disappoin- 
ted Aylmer. The private correspondence has already been translated and is included in 
the Bolin Edition, but Miss Tillyard considered these translations to be “ in various 
ways difficult ” and so she has given us a new rendering of ‘ the whole of Milton’s 
small volume.” 

The correspondence is, necessarily, the most interesting part of the book. Although 
Milton, as we are warned, is no “‘ Howell or Lamb or Keats” he was the only English- 
. man who has ever been, in Augustine’s sense of the word, a Ciceronian, and his Latin 
is unquestionably better than any that has been written this side of Aurelius. Miss 
Tillyard has rendered most admirably his superbly fluent grandeur, freed alike from 
the pomposities of Scholasticism and the colloquial pretentiousness of neo-classicism, 
and as great, in its own way, as Burke’s English, of which it is a foreshadowing, 
and which it, indeed, very nearly resembles. There is a warmth and a fervour which 
the Puritan in him disallowed in his English, that floods his Latin with unexpected 
mellowness, and there is an internationalism of scholarship about him when he is 
writing to Florentine or Greek, or sending friendly messages to Roman Cardinals, 
that even Lycidas lacks. And Miss Tillyard’s English is an eloquent rendering of the 
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original. It flows richly and with a certain effortless simplicity that is truly a 
delight. How gracefully Milton descends from rhetorical flattery to fine satire, as 
in his letters to Leonard Philaras, or from compliment to sarcasm, as in his first 
letter to Carlo Dati! There must have been more than the shadow of a smile on 
his thin lips as he wrote to Thomas Young, his tutor, or piled Pelion upon Ossa 
in his flattery of Jean Labadie, minister of the church of Orange! He could quip a 
a joke too, as when he writes to ‘‘ the accomplished youth, Peter Hiernbach ” com- 
plaining that an atlas priced at 130 florins “ Must, I should think be the African 
mountain of that name, and not a book, for which such an outrageous price is asked, 
as you tell me ”’ ; or snubs the “‘ noble youth,” Richard Jones, by begging him “ on 
no account to allow yourself to imagine that I measure your gratitude (if indeed you 
owe me any) by the regularity of your letters.” There is a very brave letter to Philaras 
out his blindness, which is the more tragic when we read of the 19-year-old under- 
aduate, in his first ‘‘ Exercise ” acclaiming sight “‘ that noblest of the senses ” and 
ng to his hearers, that, were night to conquer day “ without a hope that day 
would dawn, all things would fade and perish utterly, nor would the men who dwelt 
upon the darkened earth long survive this tragedy, since nothing would be left to 
support their life”. But easily the most interesting letter is the very gay, Italianate 
epistle to Charles Diodati, in which he says : 

Though I know not of God’s intent toward me in other respects, yet of this I am sure, 
that he has imbued me especially with a mighty passion for beauty. Cetes never sought 
her daughter Proserpine (as the legend tells) with greater ardour than I do this Idea of 
Beauty, like some image of loveliness, ever pursuing it, by day, and by night, in every shape 
and form, and following close in its footprints as it leads. . . . What am I thinking about, 
you ask? So help me God, of immortality. What am I doing? growing wings and 
learning to fly. 

The Academic Exercises, too, are full of the spirit of the Renaissance, and Miss 
Tillyard shows how Milton, especially in the 7th Prolusion, which he considers to 
be one of his major works : 

goes back, past Donne and Webster, to recapture the simple, expansive faith and the love 

of knowledge, the insatiable appetite of the human mind, which is found in Marlowe 

and Sidney. 


It is perhaps a little late now to speak of Donne’s tercentenary, which was 


so magnificently celebrated last year, but it would be a grave mistake to let 


the Harvard University Press’s Garland for fohn Donne pass unpraised, for, if the 


last, it is by no means the least, aromatic tribute to Dean Inge’s most famous pre- 


decessor. Cambridge, Mass., has produced a fine volume of Essays : the first 1s most 


_ appropriately by Mr. T. S. Eliot : one of the last is about Mr. Eliot. Between these 
two Miss Simpson discusses Donne and Martial ; Mr. Praz, Donne and Michaelangelo, 


whilst Mr. Hayward and Miss Ramsay consider the somewhat complex relations 
between Donne and his creator. Quite the most amusing and certainly the lightest- 


‘handed of these tributes (one feels that panegyrics and oraisons funébres are perhaps 


not quite the forte of the great Anglo-Saxon races) is Mr. John Sparrow’s extremely 
able account of Donne’s travels. In spite of its scholarliness, and of Mr. Eliot's 
admirable judgement on Donne “ that at any time he ought always to be recognized 


as one of the few great reformers and preservers of the English tongue”’, this volume 
‘reminds the reader a little of the students who, after Professor Garrod had delivered 


the first of his lectures in America, were asked rhetorically by their spokesman, ‘* Do 
we thank God for Garrod ?”’ and answered with one accord, “‘ Yes, we do thank God 


for Garrod.” 
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Messrs. Faber & Faber’s plan of setting a thief to catch a thief—or rather, a poet 
to write on a poet, has been more than successful in the case of Miss Annand Taylor’s 
Dunbar. For Miss Taylor and Dunbar are more than fellow poets—they are fellow 
Scots, and in the whole of modern biography there is no lovelier, no more real nor 
more evocative description of an epoch, than her account of Scotland in the reign of 
James IV. She has, in this small volume, done for fifteenth-century Scotland what 
Jehan Foucquet did for his France : the landscape behind her portrait is as perfect 
as the view behind the Coronation of Alexander or Pompey Escaping After Pharsala, 
and the portrait itself is no less exquisite than the mise-en-scené : there are very 
few short biographies in English which compare with this, for Miss Taylor does 
not write about her subject, she becomes so part of it that she makes one feel she is 
writing a very beautiful imaginative story, which yet must be true. 

Who is better qualified to write of Nonsense than Mr. de la Mare, whose Peacock 
Pie is one of the loveliest twentieth-century blossoms of that tree whose roots and 
first fruits, he tells us, were grown in a Victorian garden ? We must, when we grow 
out of the safety of childhood, each of us create for ourselves an unassailable refuge, 
where we may hide our child’s soul, may leave it to play whilst we grow up to work 
and to fight—and Lewis Carroll was a genius, in that he made his wonderland not for 
himself alone, but to share with Alice, and with all childhood. Mr. Carroll has never 
had a more understanding biographer than Mr. de la Mare, whose appreciation of 
nonsense, ‘‘ this indefinable cross between humour, phantasy and sweet reasonable- 
ness.”’ as he calls it, is his own passport Through the Looking Glass. 

Messrs. Denis Archer have most opportunely reprinted Lewis Carroll’s contri- 
butions to The Train between 1856-57, when he was only 24. The first two poems— 
Solitude and the Path of Roses are tiresomely sentimental—like the long Easter greeting 
at the end of Through the Looking Glass, which is dedicated to every child that loves 
Alice and which no child that loved Alice has surely ever read—but with The Three 
Voices we are en plein jabberwocky and remain so for the rest of the book. For the Train 
is remarkably much better than most classic author’s early works resurected and 
reprinted for their centenary. The latest craze at Oxford is, it is rumoured, to decipher 
Alice with Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams for dictionary, and it is to be 
wondered what new “‘ materia medica ”’ will be provided by For the Train. 

The Devil Take Her is neither good nor funny. It is quite competently done, 
but hardly worth doing, and is aggravatingly uninspired. The author claims that 
“his survey might almost be called a study in masculine unoriginality ” but why, 
when there is so much work crying out to be done, waste youth, printers’ ink and 
some readers’ money, in studying gravely a subject so little worth while ? Such 
phrases as “ beginning the obduracy with Edward Howard ” or “ in tracing the 
course of amorous rebellion we have found that the vast majority of mutineers 
have either brazened it out with utter disregard or given a simple reason for their 
action ” make the yawning reader regret that this pseudo-learned treatise has not 
even the questionable merit of being occasionally coarse. 

The Broken Column on the other hand, is a very witty, well done and worth 
doing ‘‘ anatomy of romantic Hellenism.”’ Mr. Levin reminds us that “ romanticism 
arose as a protest against the neo-classicism into which the humanistic tradition had 
frozen. But let us not make the mistake of pledging romantic Hellenism from the 
neo-classical viewpoint.” His very provocative essay is full of promise, and whatever 
Mr. Levin may write in the future, we may be fairly certain that it will not only 
be interesting but well written. 
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THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1886-1901. Third Series, volume 3: 
Edited by Grorcr Earve Buckie. Murray. £1 5s. 


THE LETTERS OF DAVID HUME. Edited by J. Y. T. Gretc. 2 volumes. 
Oxford University Press. 5os. 

‘THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT. By Sir Cuartes Perrig, Bart. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. ros. 6d. 


LENIN, by James Maxton ; AKBAR, by Lawrence Binyon; ST. PAUL, by 


_ Witrrip Knox. Peter Davies. 5s. each. 
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E are a great nation. It is almost certain that nowhere else in the world outside 
this grey, foggy, sentimental island could such a relationship as that existing 
between the British Crown and its Ministers be worked successfully for a single year. 
Reading these successive volumes—the last is now before us—of Queen Victoria’s 
correspondence with Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, Chamberlain and 
the rest, is no less than a liberal education in the ancient British art of muddling 
through. It would be more accurate, perhaps, to call it the art of compromise—more 
fashionable to call it ‘‘ statesmanship ”. But whatever name we give the rose, it will 
remain the same, with the same comfortable, reassuring old-fashioned smell. And how 
we all hope that the moth will never get at it ! 

The machine—if our so-called ‘‘ Constitution ” deserved such a name—works 
even more smoothly than before in this present volume. It is not simply that the 
great Queen is getting old, and therefore less inclined to assert herself. There is a 
period somewhere about the middle of the book when she seems almost unnaturally 
complaisant, and one wonders anxiously whether she can really be losing her grip. 
But it is only that she has safe, Conservative Ministers—Lord Salisbury, genially, 
cynically tactful, never personally very intimate, but a very monument of sound 
common-sense like herself ; Mr. Balfour, affable and explanatory ; Mr. Chamberlain 
so refreshingly firm with rebels, so different from his Radical youth. Her only trouble 
as usual, is with the Whigs—Lord Lansdowne, for instance, who is just a little 
inclined to brush her suggestions aside, as the Duke of Devonshire did before him. 

But with such Ministers she feels secure—there is less need for vigilance. All the 
old firmness in putting her small, plump foot down may be detected again and again— 
especially in foreign affairs. Such occasions are the Fashoda incident, and the declara- 
tion of war between Spain and the United States—“ it is monstrous of America ”’. 
In regard to the Sudan “ we each time hitherto always retired, and had always to do 
the work again.”’ She knows well how to deal with her impulsive grandson, ‘‘ William ”’ 
of Germany, when he gets into his “‘ tiresome ” and “ interfering ” mood ; and Lord 
Salisbury acknowledges that her grandmotherly rebukes had always had an excellent 
effect in that quarter. There is trouble in Crete and our Consular representative is 
slain—“ surely we cannot stand our Vice-Consul being killed”. On the other hand 
we must be moderate in our attitude towards Russian and German demands upon 
China—the Queen could never “‘ quite understand why nobody was to have anything 
anywhere but ourselves.” And, as for India, she impresses upon the India Office, 
and particularly upon the Viceroy-elect, young Mr. Curzon, that the latter : 
T 
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must hear, for himself what the feelings of the Natives really are, and do what he thinks 
right, and not be guided by the snobbish and vulgar overbearing and offensive behaviour 
of many Civil and Political Agents, if we are to go on peacefully and happily in India, 
and to be liked and beloved by high and low, as well as respected as we ought to be and 
not trying to trample on the people and continually reminding them and make them feel 
that they are a conquered people. 


I leave it to the politicians to decide whether all this shows any definite change in 
political outlook. It will be observed that there is no material alteration in the prose 
style. The meaning and intention of Queen Victoria’s remarks are always plain for 
all to see. Her intellectual limitations are equally apparent. Sometimes it seems as 
though Ministers were submitting important international questions to the judgment 
of an old lady living in the suburbs. But is not that precisely the principle of our funny 
system ? Are not the experts often wrong? And if the old lady has the inherited 
wisdom, and tact, and the natural intelligence of Queen Victoria, who would pzefer 
any “‘ expert ” opinion to hers ? 

The outstanding events of this volume are the Diamond Jubilee and the Boer War. 
The former was, of course, the great event of her long life and it is still impossible 
to read of it without emotion. She herself confessed to being a little ‘‘ overcome ”, 
“‘ rather nervous,” even “ agitated ”’, and, at the end of it all, “‘ quite exhausted ”’. 
For, as she says, “‘ seventy-eight is a good age ”, and a much younger woman might 
well have felt the effects of such a sea of emotional loyalty as she encountered then. 
** No one ever, I believe, has met with such an ovation as was given to me, passing 
through those six miles of street ’ between Buckingham Palace and St. Paul’s. It 
was perfectly genuine. ‘‘ Every face seemed to be filled with real joy.” And, as Lord 
Rosebery adds in one of his characteristic letters, 

the emotion with which the people say ‘‘ The Queen, God bless her,”’ says much more than 

this, and is the truest tribute to your Majesty, though one that your Majesty can never 

yourself hear. 
As for the South African War, which must have seemed to her the last and greatest 
of wars, it marks the climax of her reign and the end of her own physical endurance. 
She died with the thunder of its comparatively puny artillery still in her ears—passing 
away quietly and quickly, decisively yet without fuss, in the third week of the year 
1g01. She missed “ William’s ”’ final and earth-shaking escapade as narrowly as she 
had missed Napoleon. 

Whatever may be thought nowadays of David Hume as a philosopher—and as an 
historian he is read hardly at all—there is no longer any room for doubt that he was 
a most excellent and prolific letter-writer. He may have lacked the wit of some of 
his correspondents, such as Horace Walpole, and the brilliance of others like Rousseau; 
but his letters were always interesting and agreeable and it must have been a real 
pleasure to get them. They are still more interesting to-day. If they have a fault it 
is long-windedness ; but it is worth taking a little trouble to obtain so complete a 
picture of the writer and his times. Hume occupied a peculiar position—so closely 
connected with affairs, yet so aloof, labelled a Jacobite by the Whigs, and a “ virulent 
Whig ” by the Tories. He is quietly proud of the distinction of being abused by extre- 
mists of both sides. There are fifty-nine unpublished letters in these two volumes, 
some of them of considerable interest, especially those written from abroad, for Hume 
was a keen, observant traveller—a fact not generally known. Professor Greig is a self- 
effacing editor. It was his object to get together the first really comprehensive edition 
of Hume’s correspondence and it is, therefore, beside the point to suggest that he 
might sometimes have brought his blue pencil into play. 
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I promised myself last month a further reference to Sir Charles Petrie’s very able 
survey of the Jacobite movement. The point to note is that although he deals with 
his vast and complicated subject in a bare three hundred pages, there is an impressive 
amount of research and general reading behind the book. Sir Charles Petrie has been to 
Windsor Castle and read through the Stuart Papers, of which Andrew Lang was the 

_ first to make any serious use ; he has visited the Vatican and examined the library 
of the last of the Stuarts, that rather attractive character, the Cardinal Duke of York : 
he has seen the well known Elcho manuscript and many other family papers. His 
strongest suit, as may be guessed from the above, is the Forty-Five and the declining 
years of Charles Edward. I shall not enter into controversial questions here ; but will 

only say that he makes no secret of his Jacobite and Monarchical sentiments and that 
is work is none the worse for that. It is time that some unwritten law were generally 

_adopted inhibiting Whigs and Puritans from writing ponderous tomes on subjects 


wh ich, in the nature of things, they cannot understand. Sir Charles Petrie’s tone is 
quiet and reasonable—almost too quiet perhaps—but he is always readable, because 
quite apart from his research, he sympathises with his subject and means what he 
says. 

Three further additions to Mr. Peter Davies’s series of short biographies success- 
fully carry on the tradition of the series. Mr. Maxton’s Lenin is not quite the high- 
explosive bomb that might have been expected from this Rupert of debate ; nor, 
to be frank, does characterisation appear to be his strong point. But he gives us a 
thorough and convincing study of what Lenin stands for and what Lenin did. Mr. 
Lawrence Binyon treats Akbar in a manner new to me and almost makes a reasonable 
human being of this strange, contradictory genius of the East. Fr. Wilfrid Knox, 
in his St. Paul, has perhaps, the best subject of the three, and his book has all that 
effect of a sensational revelation which always comes from treating a Biblical character 
like an ordinary historical personage. 

Mr. Frank Chancellor (who has a pretty touch as a biographer and should do even 
better work some day) shows us the famous Duchess of Marlborough rather as a 
woman than as a duchess ; and his point of view is enforced by his frontispiece— 
an unpublished portrait of the heroine, showing her in very attractive, feminine mood 
and fully explaining her husband’s infatuation. She was a great lady, though a bit of 
a bully, as most great ladies are. Miss Muriel Jaeger’s Experimental Lives are only 
five in number ; but they are sufficient ; and there is just enough in common between 
Cato, St. Francis, Lord Chesterfield, Thomas Day and George Sand to excuse the 

_ publishers’ description of the book as “‘ a new idea in biography ”’. If it is true that 
- all these people “lived their lives consistently according to a consciously devised 
scheme ”—well, that, after all, is a better reason for lumping them together than if 
they had merely shared the characteristic of, say, red hair.Moreover the biographies 
are well written, with a strong dramatic sense of contrasts, and a gift for apt quotation 


which one does not often encounter nowadays. 
| CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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SALMON FISHING. By Eric TaverNeR and OtueErs. The Lonsdale Library. 
Volume X. Seeley, Service. 25s. 


BOXING. A Guide to Modern Methods. By Viscount Kneswort. With a Con- 
tribution by W. CuiLps. Lonsdale Library. Volume XI. Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 


THE PERFECT GOLFER. By H. N. Wetuerep. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
HARD UP ON PEGASUS. By Hucu B. C. Potrarp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 


THE BOOK OF THE FOIL. By F. C. REYNoLps. With an Introduction by Lord 
Howarb DE WALDEN. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE UP-TO-DATE. By Bertie HoLienper. Bazaar, Ex- 
change and Mart. 2s. 6d. 


eens FISHING is the third volume of the Lonsdale Library to be devoted 
to fishing and though it is no less massively monumental and exhaustively 
analytical than the others, an apologetic explanation is due to the greatest of all fish 
for the precedence accorded to its coarse companions and to trout in the greatest of 
all sporting libraries. Its admirers have always been respectful about the salmon ; 
for centuries the legend of its strength and agility was supported by the ease with 
which it devastated tackle. Nor was its superiority seriously disturbed by improve- 
ments in methods and equipment during the nineteenth century, or by modern re- 
searches into its habits and emotions. The reticence of Mr. Taverner and his fellow 
experts is therefore pardonable, for they had to dispel at least some of this very con- 
servative tradition : they had to disclose a technical revolution so fundamental that, 
while it in no way simplifies or vulgarises the art, does mean that there is less chance of 
a fish escaping the rod and that conditions of weather and water are not now so mo- 
mentous as they were. Mr. Wood who, thirty years ago, invented and now, for the 
first time, describes in detail the practice of the greased or floating line, is rumoured 
to be able to hook his fish in any part of the mouth he chooses. He makes, of course, 
no such claim, but he does show, fairly conclusively, that by casting and ‘“‘ mending ” 
his line, the stream with its various currents and eddies, presents the fly to the fish 
naturally and irresistibly. The fly itself has submitted to the revolt ; gone are the 
gaudy, fascinating masterpieces of Rogan and Kelson tricked out so delicately in 
exotic plumage, a more primitive, more translucent, more deliberately imitative and 
standardised pattern has found favour. 

The implications of the return to ‘“ natural” methods are fortunately few and 
innocuous. The nature of this beast still retains its mystery. No facile generalisations 
as to its curiosity, its fears or its appetite can yet be made without immediate, emphatic 
and empirical contradiction, and if the individual’s inevitable theories should ever 
prove unassailable, ‘‘ he would, thereafter,” says Mr. Taverner, “ be an unhappy 
man.” The new technique, though its success is implicit throughout the book, is 
not regarded as superseding old and established rites and routine into which it is 
grafted as unresentfully and with as little sense of conflict as possible. The sunk 
fly and the dry fly, the minnow, the prawn and the humble worm, all the infinite 
variety of bait and tackle and highly specialised impedimenta are fully described 
and their uses and abuses entertainingly explained ; reverent tribute is paid to 
such Masters as Scrope and Crosfield ; no fault can be found with the literary and 
biological summaries, and there are admirable chapters on the legal and culinary 
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aspects of the subject. The whole is brought into cohesion by a series of all-too- 
delightful photographs. And here the meed of praise must be spiced with regret ; 
because, for the greater part of the way, one is compelled to wander alone along the 
rivers and among the pools and lochs, and however stimulating or familiar the walk 
may be, one desires the company of Mr. Parker whose languidly allusive, poetical 
prose is confined to one short chapter on the names of salmon pools. For all Mr. 


_ Rook’s logical persuasiveness and sincerity, one wishes that a few of the pages con- 


cerned with the somewhat offensive artificialities of the Cumberland Derwent had 

been given to Mr. Parker that he might describe and colour all the illustrations. 
For Lord Knebworth there is less opportunity and less need to enlarge upon his 

theme. The turgid columns of the sporting press as well as the sixpenny manual 


have left little scope for originality in discussing boxing. It is a far but distinct, 
_ indeed rather hackneyed, cry to the days when Tom Cribb “ introduced the custom 


of keeping the temper when insulted and practicing with financial, if less heroic, 
success the principle : 


A hasty temper never show 

Nor strike your little friend a blow ; 
Far better wait till you are cool, 
And then half kill the little fool !”’ 


- Lord Knebworth elucidates gracefully and with judicious economy of sentiment, the 
_ glamorous story of the Prize Ring, and is then faced with a morass of cuttings and 


books, the like of which is not to be found in the literature of any other pastime. He 
extracts the personalities and records of the modern, over-capitalised profession, 


_ but his accounts of the many brief candles which flash with bewildering brilliance and 


regularity across the ring are so overloaded with superlatives that they seem confused. 
He ignores the genial gambols of Mount Carnera ; evidently he could not bring him- 
self—and with reason—to mention the Italian in the same book with Corbett and 


_ Fitzsimmons. His estimate of ‘Tunney is not sympathetic : 


He typified that thing which the English papers love to describe as “‘ the public school 
type ”—that is to say, he was never at a public school, he lived cleanly, fought cleanly, 
and thought about the things that hardly ever enter the head of any public school man. 


_ The last sentence is curiously ambiguous, but clearly Lord Knebworth feels that 


- culture and the championship are not compatible, not even quite decent, and forgets 


that Tunney’s unique and disconcerting example was a pungent and, it is to be hoped, 


_a far-reaching comment on his profession. However, in the present parlous state of 
the heavy weight class, Lord Knebworth can be forgiven a preference for the “ men 


who run gloriously amok ” and his acid contempt for some that do not. He recovers 
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his enthusiasm when he turns to the amateurs and his technical chapters cannot be 


_ bettered. Mr. Childs’ contribution is for the tyro and his instructor, and is an un- 
intended but unanswerable advertisement for Cambridge. On the whole, he and 
_ Lord Knebworth appear to have said the last word about boxing. 


“Sport,” said a friend of Mr. Wethered, “is the annihilation of the animate ; 


"games are the animation of the inanimate.” A meticulous definition of terms would 


be required before this epigram classified all kinds of boxing ; but it does very well 
to distinguish golf, than which there is nothing more superficially futile, from fishing. 
‘Not that Mr. Wethered is at pains to apologise for what he calls “‘ a very subtle and 
distinctive art” ; indeed, if golf needs any justification at all, it is to be found in the 


literary virtuosity which it seems to inspire. Mr. Wethered, with justifiable complac- 
ency and a discursive pen, considers the aesthetics of the game, crossing the tees and, 
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on occasions, wiping the eyes of his famous progeny whose preoccupation with another — 
book prevented them from undertaking this one. When he has not been teaching ; 
or watching or playing golf, he has been reading and arguing about it, but for all his — 
good stories he is no anecdotard and in his quietly contemplative mind he has evolved i 
theories about rhythm and the ‘“ Ultimate Good ”—theories which have crystallised — 
the more fluently because the intolerable ideal of perfection has not proved, either — 
in the person or the play of Mr. Jones, to be so intolerable or so perfect as might be — 
supposed. Comforted by this discovery, Mr. Wethered reviews, with much profit — 
and delight to the reader, the many treasured accessories of the game he loves so } 
philosophically. Until the day when a player, blending art and science, invariably — 
holes every course in 18 strokes, there will be some gratification in the thought that ~ 
Mrs. Eddy once almost wrote a bad poem about golf. , 

There is no Aristotelian calm or detachment about Major Pollare 
publishers describe as breaking fresh ground in Hard Up on Pegasus. Ma 
is well known for his works on game and guns, and here he carries his explosivenes 
into the hunting field, breaking not only fresh ground but heads and lances with ~ 
impunity and ease. He maintains that that the mind of the hunting man is singularly — 
pure and artless though he is never at a loss for a word or a phrase to express his 
hatred for ‘‘ doledreamers,” ‘“‘ League of Nations Gussies”” and other “‘ vermin.” — 
The quality of candour is always slightly strained and to avoid a severe recoil one © 
must not draw too long a bow with it : 

Now these steam-heated people who attack hunting are predominantly indoor folk. 
They are interested in the unreal world of transient novels rather than literature and, poor 
creatures, many of them in the theatre. Anything more paltry than the present condition 
of the English theatre is difficult to imagine. 


Possibly he . . . but it is too easy !—and anyhow he has another string on which he 
plays most acceptably. He has mastered the authentic melodies of hunting “ that 
give delight and hurt not,” and these sketches and reflections together with some 
refreshing common sense on the training of colts will appeal to the many who 
will laugh rather than fire at his mistaken hostilities and agressive superiority. 

It is not generally realised that the foil is a conventional weapon and that fencing 
is hardly less distantly related to duelling than chess is to military tactics. Lord 
Howard de Walden, it is true, tells a story, in his eager introduction to The Book of 
the Foil, of George Silver, “ the greatest of British swordsmen,” offering to defend his 
life and his theories, but on a scaffold so high that if either party gave ground, he ~ 
broke his neck, and not—be it noticed—with a buttonless weapon or without armour. 
No similar challenge is expected from Mr. Reynolds who properly states that his 
book must not interfere with loyalty to the professor whose practical instruction is 
all-important to success. With this consideration in mind, he has written a complete 
and a cold and calculating guide, in which the only controversial notes are matters — 
of emphasis and not of fact. 

Mr. Hollander is equally calculating on contract bridge, though necessarily 
neither so cold nor so complete for he cannot well avoid serious controversy. He 
makes an interesting attempt to pour oil on very troubled waters by limiting, not 
entirely arbitrarily, the tremendous issues between the rival systems ; and he proves, 
to the great comfort of his readers whom he threatens with compulsory Contract in a 
few year’s time, that conventions are the servants not the masters of card sense— 
which sense his pamphlet ought to stimulate if it cannot induce. 


J. R. A. HOCKIN 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


LIFE : OUTLINES OF GENERAL BIOLOGY. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON and 
Sir PATRICK GeppEs. Williams and Norgate. Two volumes 635. 


PARADE OF THE LIVING. By J. H. Brapiey. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
A GAME WARDEN AMONG HIS CHARGES. By Captain Prrman. Nisbet. 16s. 
DEMONS OF THE DUST. By W. M. Wuetter. Kegan Paul. ars. 


HE “ guide to biological reading,’ which concludes the two substantial and 
important volumes entitled Life : Outlines of General Biology, might incline the 
_ cynical to support Mr. Belloc’s suggestion that “‘ anyone possessed of common mental 
and physical health can practise scientific research.” It is a “‘ merely representative 
selection ” of more than five hundred “ useful books,” ranging from the classical to 
the commercial, and from the abstruse to the diverting. But cynicism itself might 
shrink from confronting the combined forces of two Scottish professors (Here’s 
tae us | Wha’s like us ?) making common cause to reveal biological science as the hub 
of human understanding (from which should radiate, decorously, biophysics, bio- 
chemistry, biosociology, biocivics, and so forth) ; and ready to pin down and label 
‘cynicism, or any other irreverence, as some evolutionary abortion of E/F/O (environ- 
ment, function, organism, or, if the reader prefers Anglo-Saxon, “ place, work, folk ”’). 
The latest and longest collaboration between Sir J. Arthur Thomson and Sir 
Patrick Geddes is thus in conformity with the trend of thought encouraged at the 
present time by the press and the churches. 
Somewhat gentler arts of persuasion are needed to make biology easy for the 
masses. To a distinguished naturalist of the past is credited the saying “‘ Le style, 
_cest Vhomme méme,” and while a collaborated ‘style ” is unthinkable, it is, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate that two such distinguished naturalists of the present as 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson and Sir Patrick Geddes should have such different con- 
‘ceptions of the art of writing. The 1,500 pages of their arguments may be not 
unfairly compared to an instructional film, in which the close-ups of Professor 
Box and Professor Cox appear at uncertain intervals, and are accompanied by un- 
canny changes of diction. The general effect is kaleidoscopic. No sooner has Box 
tabulated his domes of many-coloured glass than they are whisked by Cox into neo- 
geometrical patterns. One finds a few pages after an austere warning by Box, or it may 
_be Cox, that “‘ It is not for the easy-going amateurs to edit the scientific dictionary,” 
the suavity of Cox’s, or it may be Box’s, ‘‘ swaying, inter-osculating boundaries ” 
(of cosmosphere, biosphere and sociosphere) ; while, within a stone’s throw of the 
decorous “‘ It is almost incredible, but it is certain that the sporophyte with its spore- 
bearing stamens and carpels has practically swallowed the whole of the gametophyte 
phases ”—a suggestion with which the easy going amateur will cheerfully agree—the 
lively if somewhat breathless : ‘‘ Yet also the schools of Lamarckian descent must say, 
amid such cosmic stress—what organic strain to meet it—what internal need and 
organic urge towards readjustment—what élan vital—what surpassing of mnemé 
by hormé!” ; 
_ Just as, according to the school-boy, salt may be described as “ what makes a potato 
taste nasty if you don’t put any on,” so, according to our authors themselves, a vita- 
“min may be described as “‘a hypothetical substance whose absence from the food is 
followed by certain evil results ” ; and so, according to our authors again, an anti- 
‘body formed in serum requires the presence of “‘ an unknown substance already 
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present in serum called alexin ” to enable it to function. The living organism may 
thus be conceived as an enminded body or an embodied mind, in which the qualities | 
of “ life,” and of its concomitant, or offspring, ‘‘ mind ’’, though based on mechanism, 
transcend it. 

One should perhaps, however, regard the treatise as a whole as an organism owing 
its inception to the functions and environments of its authors and its completion to 
their psychical symbiosis. The moral of its integration would then seem to be 
that neo-vitalism is butting its head against the present limitations of human know- 
ledge. 

Were the professorial hierarchy ever to institute an index expurgatorius, which, 
like its ecclesiastical prototype, should include not only the technical attacks of the 
heterodox, but also the more insidious attacks of those who deride orthodoxy in a 
language understanded of the people, a place in it would surely be foun¢ 
J. H. Bradley, whose Parade of the Living reminds one now of the 1 
Samuel Butler, and now of the whimsicality of E. H. Aitken. Ria 
verum quid vetat? What indeed? In the monotonous sea of green of 
Palaeozoic : 

only the gaiety [Mr. Bradley tells tis] of the wind-tossed yellow and brown spore dust at 

times dispelled the sombre gloom. No birds warbled in the dark depths. Not one insect 

could utter a chirping noise. Only the lugubrious love-croaks of amphibian or reptile, the 
crackle of falling branches, broke the long silence. Nature had not yet learned to laugh. 


Hundreds of thousands of years were to elapse before the first giggle broke from a 
bird, and hundreds of thousands more before some anthropoid who, like every other 
form of life around him, ‘‘ owed his existence to the venerable institutions of murder 
and larceny,” was so tickled by the prospect, or retrospect, of this existence as to 
burst into the first human guffaw. Perhaps it was his comment on an environ- 
ment “‘ in which beatitude gets the approval, but brutality the results.” Perhaps he 
was the first to realize that “‘ in a world where all creatures are charged to struggle 
with little understanding towards ends they cannot foresee, it is inevitable that many 
should drift into cul-de-sacs of biological futility.” But, however a sense of humour 
may have been first brought about, it must surely be admitted that it is one of the 
saving graces which distinguish the human from the brute, and the more human 
among mankind from the less human. Mr. Bradley makes a few palaeontological 
slips (Australopithecus, for instance, was not unearthed in Australia), but he has 
contrived not only to make dry bones live, but to make them vastly entertaining. 
Nor does he confine his speculations wholly to the past. As regards man’s future he 
hopes that % 


With intelligence in his head, faith in his heart, and a smile on his lips, he may be able tol 
outwit fickle Nature herself. If he fails to escape the common fate, it will be after all flesh - 
that fails. And flesh is a considerable nuisance. ; 


while elsewhere he suggests that “‘ the myth of the bravery of big game has grown’ 
from a double root, the habit of seeing everything in our own image, and the human 
desire to conquer in fair fight.” 

This suggestion receives significant support from an excellent study of the big game 
of British East Africa, which the author, Captain Pitman, has entitled A Game Warden 
Among his Charges. From internal evidence one would gather that Captain Pitman’s 
belief in the normal inoffensiveness of nearly all wild creatures, and his readiness to 
condone truculence in individuals, as due to wanton human persecution, famine, 
disease, or panic, are the matured fruits of his experiences in Asia as well as in Africa, 
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: Although, for instance, in the sections of his book dealing with the fauna of the Mur- 

chison Falls district, he refers to “‘ such dangerous species as the elephant, black 
rhinoceros, buffalo and lion”; and although in the sections dealing with game along 
the River Kerio, he complains, surely somewhat naively, that “ in the native (Marak- 
het) mentality, hunting is only associated with the meat supply,” and that they (the 
Marakhets) “ harass elephants unmercifully for this purpose when they get them at a 
disadvantage,” these reflections happen to be in the only two sections of the book in 
which he has overcrowded his canvas with the popular reminiscences of a sportsman 
_ rather than with the observations of a naturalist. He is at his best, and his best is 
exceptionally good and informative, in his chapters on the White Rhinoceros, Croco- 
_  diles and the Mountain Gorilla. Only in his chapter ‘‘ On Man-Eating and Other 
_ Lions,” does he condemn a group of wild creatures unreservedly, and even here he 
has suggestions to offer as to the origin and permanence of a perverted appetite for 
human flesh. Quite the most startling record in his book, however, relates to the 
__ small and elusive Water Mongoose. The credibility of the tale seems to be based on 
_ its prevalence in tribe after tribe from the Rift valley to Ruwensori, and it attributes 
to the little creature, which, like all its kind, is a robber of hen-roosts, the inclination 
___and ability to protrude its posterior from under cover with the anal orifice so distended 
___as to resemble a crimson flower or ripe fruit. The fowl who pecks at this unique bait 
<4 is lost. As an example of what Professor W. M. Wheeler has recently termed 
_ “lochesis,” this would be hard to beat. Lochesis may be translated “lying in 
E- ambush,” with the implication that the object of doing so is to secure food. The 
e term “ lochete ” may thus be applied to a very large number of living organisms, 
e ranging in complexity from a protozoon to a press photographer. A refinement of 
_ simple lochesis would be the construction and employment of a snare, e.g. a spider- 
__ web, and a further refinement, probably exclusively human, the employment of a 
_ bait. Professor Wheeler’s books are always lucidly written, clearly illustrated, and 
_ distinctively humorous. Where, as in Demons of the Dust, his subject-matter admits 
__ of historical and popular, as well as of taxonomic and morphological treatment, he is 
in his element. He has certainly in the present instance succeeded in ridding his 
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_ “ demons,” which are Ant- and Worm-lions, of the aridity of their normal habitats. 
_ Ant- and Worm-lions are lochetic larvae occurring in two widely sundered Orders of 
_ insects. whose differences may be roughly indicated as the differences between 
_ dragonflies and gnats. The Ant-lion, whose form suggests a formidably-jawed louse, 
_ is destined to be metamorphosed into a four-winged flier, while the Worm-lion, who 
_ resembles a maggot, is destined to be metamorphosed into a two-winged flier. Both, 
_ however, have solved the problems of larval existence in the same way. They exca- 
_ vate funnel-shaped pits in sand, or other dust, lie almost entirely concealed at the 
bottom and prey on such unwary small fry as may founder down the slippery sides, 
or, if clinging desperately to the rim, be dislodged by a fusillade of sand from below. 
- Both groups are represented in South Europe, and, since they attracted the attention 
of such gifted entomologists as Degeer, Dufour and Reaumur, are figured in most 
- popular natural histories. It has been left to Professor Wheeler, however, and there 
- is no one living better qualified for the task, to collect and sift, from an ecological as 
well as from a physiological stand-point, all that is at present known about them, to 
add the fruits of his own researches, and so to increase the already large debt owed 
_ to him by scientific and general readers alike. 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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MODERN ENGLISH FURNITURE. By J. C. Rocers, A.R.I.B.A., Country 


Life. 21s. 
MODERN GLASS. By GuILLaumME JANNEAU. The Studio. 30s. 


HE designer of modern furniture would seem to have two alternatives before 

him : either he must frankly copy and adapt the simplest examples of past ages, 
or follow a more original course and endeavour to produce something new and 
““ modern”, or up-to-date with a result that may be eccentric or even ugly. Mr. 
Rogers, in an excellent introduction, gives good advice to buyers, for t he tells the 
“to buy little but good, and to allow more time for consideration of th 
portant matters in home life that have a bearing on furniture ; this cannot be apy 
ated or even realised, in an effort to get a home together in a few weeks.” This is quite 
wise advice and one cannot make a home by the process known as “‘ you press the 
button and we do the rest.’”’ One does not get a home that way, but only a place to 
eat and sleep in. One does not get a home by ordering so many rooms to be furnished 
as dining room, lounge and so on, any more than one can make a library by ordering 
““so0 many square yards of books, all bound in blue.” : 

The prospective purchaser will find many useful suggestions and ideas in Mr. 

Rogers’ notes and the numerous illustrations. The designs vary considerably. One 


finds furniture which may be described almost as “‘ jazz,”’ while perhaps some by the 


same designer is quite restful and agreeable to the eye. Some of the most erratic 


designs are by S. Chermayeff, others from the same hand quite charming. On page 
48 we see a dining table and chairs made of steel tubes. The chairs might be very good 
as rocking chairs, with apparently plenty of spring in them, but such chairs would not 
be very pleasant to sit in while dining ; and the projecting feet at the back would be 
liable to trip up a servant waiting at table. The buffet by the same designer is more 


restrained, but the top lifts up to get at a tray with glasses, and would have to be 


cleared of everything before it could be lifted. The chairs on p. 52, by the same artist, 


are simple and look comfortable to sit in, but the curving out of the back legs would 


be very inconvenient because they project so far beyond the chair backs. 


ul 


In many of the dining tables the design is very heavy and solid. Of course it is 


necessary to have tables that shall be steady and substantial, but some of these do not 


harmonise with the rest of the furniture, and would be very difficult to move. These 


objections may seem hypercritical, but modern furniture is intended for daily use and 


1 


small details of construction and convenience are very important in the running of a 
' 


house to-day, when domestic help is almost a thing of the past. 


: 


The designs of Heal & Sons, Philip Tilden and Ambrose Heal, are very graceful 


and pleasant ; they show a decided “ Sheraton period ” influence, but are none the 5 


worse on that account. 

The scheme in silver grey, p. 43, is very quiet and restful, but the massive legs of 
the table do not harmonize with the rest of the furniture. The side stay between the 
legs of the small chair is very low so that one’s toes might be wedged under it, and a 


heavy man might step upon it and break it. The design would be improved if the 


stay were higher up. 
Charles A. Richter’s chairs on p. 53 are good and look “‘ comfortable,” but the table 
hardly seems to belong to the rest of the furniture. The chairs and other furniture 


a 
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_ on p. 54 by Sidney Barnsley, are simple and restful, though not particularly novel, 
but the quiet scheme of both rooms is spoilt by the “ jazz ” rug on the right, in the 
_ upper illustration and both rooms are rendered uncomfortable by the dark staining of 
_ the rafters in the ceiling. Small rafters should not be shown at all, but should be 
_ Plastered over, unless they are chamfered and are obviously meant to be shown ; if 
: rafters are left uncovered, they are better whitewashed, and even large beams also, as 
__ they generally were in ancient times. In a truly restful room, in which one has to live 
and perhaps work, the ceiling should be so unobtrustive that is it almost forgotten. 
_ The feeling of unrest, due to the fashion of emphasising the rafters is experienced 
__ very strongly in looking at pp. 28 and 29. In the two illustrations on p. 30, Mr. Cher- 
_ manyeff shows that he can produce good and pleasing furniture as well as some that 
- iserratic. Mr. Macdonald Gill’s furniture certainly is very suggestive of the modern 
_ love for comfort, the only complaint to be made about is that once settled in the 
_ chairs a desperate struggle would be necessary to get out of them. In the living room 
_ of a London flat the whole combination is spoilt by the “ forked lightning ” patterns 
_ of the rugs and touches of decoration also by the armchairs, no doubt very com- 
 fortable to sit in, but very ugly to look at. 
Many of the most successful designs are strongly reminiscent of eighteenth-century 
- work, but after all, that is not at all to their discredit. 
In bedroom furniture perhaps the most pleasing is Gordon Russell’s “‘ a man’s 
_ bedroom in a country house”. It strikes one as being very convenient and just the 
~ thing for a man, who would detest having a lot of fripperies about him. In many of 
__ the beds there is no foot-board, an arrangement that has serious drawbacks. John 
_ Starkes’ designs are very restful, an excellent quality in a bedroom. His dressing table 
_ on page 83 is charming. The designs by R. W. Symonds, Robert Sutyens, John Seely, 
_P. Paget, J. H. Sellers, Herman E. Phillips, are very pleasing. In two pieces of bed- 
room furniture, the handles of the drawers are scarlet silk tassels. The effect is 
_ startling, and they would soon be pulled off a heavy drawer. The corner of a small 
bedroom, p. 115, by John Starke has just the right air about it. The pattern of the 
_ veneering in some of the wardrobes is very insistent, but probably the photographer 
_ has deliberately exaggerated it to please the cabinet-maker, by the use of strong light 
filters. As regards the quality of the illustrations it is only necessary to say that the 
_ book is published by Country Life. 

One of the most difficult things to design successfully must be a grand piano, which 
must be of a definite plan to house the necessary mechanism, so that it is almost 
_ impossible to get away from conventional lines. The one shown on p. 149 can scarcely 
be called successful, for the legs do not seem to have any relation to the body, and the 
__ black inlaid lines on them exaggerate the want of “‘ co-ordination ”’ between them and 
_ the body. 

The a of glass in building and other crafts is increasing with great rapidity, and 
in Mr. Guillaume Janneau’s Modern Glass we can study the latest development of 
__ what may be described as a new method of using a very old material. The designers 
of electric lighting installations seem to be obsessed by the idea that all the lamps must 
be arranged as cylinders, and the result in some cases is very unpleasant. The light- 
ing of the foyer of a London theatre is a case in point, for all light appears to come 
_ from the interior of glass columns placed upside down, tapering to the bottom instead 
_ of the top, while the large hanging mirrors are a curious shape suggesting cofiin- 
_ lids. Some of the designs for electric lamps are anything but beautiful, some are 
positively ugly, and many appear not very efficient for the diffusion of light. There 
are not many illustrations of stained glass windows. The “‘ Henry Hudson ” window 
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by Leonard Walker, of London, is extremely good ; the Continental designs are very 
“* modern,” and will please those who like that kind of thing very much. 

Houses built of glass at first would seem to be very hygienic but, on the other hand 
we are told that non-porous walls are unhealthy and certainly in our changeable 
climate, glass for interior walls would be very objectionable, for after a spell of very 
cold weather we often have a sudden warm day with the atmosphere saturated with 
moisture and the glass walls would be streaming with condensed moisture. Many of — 
the producers of glass decorations, bowls and vases seem to miss the most valuable 
characteristic of glass manipulation, the ductile quality of the material when hot, for 
the necessity of speed in moulding should tend to produce originality and spontaniety 
of design. All the illustrations of moulded glass support this contention, for they are 
all beautiful. Much of modern glass is extremely beautiful in colour 
chrome illustration can do justice to its translucence and jewel-li 
Some of the designers are infected with the modern craze of ug 
other hand others are producing articles of the greatest beauty,.notably 
whose bowl with fishes moulded and engraved is superb. M. Janneau’s ac 
many artists who have been engaged in the development of glass from mere utilitarian- _ 
isms to becoming a means of artistic expression, is very complete, and his description 
of the methods adopted by them to produce their results is most fascinating. He — 
uses one word which for a moment was a puzzle, he speaks of ‘‘ flushed ” glass, in the 
trade it is known as “‘ flashed,” but “ flushed ”’ describes the process better, as it is 
made by coating a piece of glass of one colour with a thin film of another colour, 
which can be cut or etched away, revealing the coloured base below. “‘ Pot-metal ”, 
with the colour right through the body of the glass, is rarely used, except for 
optical work. 

HAROLD BAKER 


